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July 31, 1978 


The HonourabkLe Thomas L. Wekks 
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22nd Foon, Mowat Bkock 
Queen's Park 

Toronto, Ontarto 
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Dear Str: 


As promised in my 44154 Interim Report, which was completed on 
Febnuany 28, 1978, and published and distributed by earky May, 1978, the 
bt dragt of my Second interim report, popularly refered to asa 
White Paper, was completed on May 31, 1978. However, new information 
necetved at that time about school enrokment projections to the year 
2001, revenues and expenditures on education, teacher mobsikity and the 
empLoyment of the graduates of teacher training institutions during 
1977-78, made it advisable to undertake extensive nevisions. I was abso 
Angluenced strongly to delay thts neport by the advice I necetved from 
Sentor admintstrators of the schook boards, whose opinions and judgments 
I nespect. As the data given Later ckearky indicate, the delay was 
justified; the situation wilh almost certainky prove to be more sSertLous 
An extent and prolonged in duration than I had earkier thought Likely, 
and consequentky some actions must be undertaken by the government as 
Soon as possrbhe. 


Accordingky, I have departed fnom my original pkans, which were to 
present the problems created by deckining enrokments, suggestions f0r 
Sokutions and thetr possible nesults. I have now Limited mysek, mostly 
to a deserniption of what seem to me the probLems which have since emerged 
as cntticak and to recommendations for rAmmediate action to contribute to 
the stabikity of the system while we prepare and initiate Long-tew 
policies. This change in the nature of this report takes it beyond the 
Scope of a White Paper, which does not normally urge action on proposed 
Sokutions. However, I think these issues grave enough to merit immediate 
consideration and prompt action. , 


As a nesult, I have ekiminated the teu White Paper from this 


report. Recommendations for the Long term sokutions will be contained 
dn my Franak Report. 
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I am fully aware, Mr. Minister, that these issues and probkLems are 
not tndependent of each other, and that a decision on one wikk in greater 
on Lesser degnee determine the responses to others. It is all too 
obvious, furthermore, that the education probkLem does not stand ssolated 
hrom the nest of soctety. AL public services face the same challenge 
today, that of maintaining high quakity performance in the face of an 
Anabskity to naise revenues as fast as costs rise while at the same time 
reorganizing to accommodate new sociak and demographic neakities. What 
can be done to Amprove, or even maintain the quality of education, will 
be determined in Large measure by the pokicy choices we make in other 
hields, most notably in taxation, intergovernmental financial rekations, 
prtee and employment stabilization, pensions and the other very expensive 
public services Such as health and soctak services. Conversely, decisions 
An those griekds will be affected by our decisions about education. 


But however much ak these rsssues ane Anter-nekated, there ib a 
naturak prrtontty among the probkLems which must not be overturned. Of 
paramount Amportance ane the interests of the human factors as contrasted 
with matental considerations, and further, within that category, the 
Anterests of our children are foremost in Amportance. 


Iam very well aware that our choices are subject to certain con- 
straints. The most obvious of these are economic and financial, but 
fust as Amportant are those nekated to varying perceptions and competing 
Antenests of a4hferent groups tn our Society. 1 foresee that 4n many 
cases we whl be forced to adopt compromises that will yield Less than 
optimal nesults for all parties concerned. 


But those are the tasks to be undertaken and the risks to be run, 
by me 4n the first pkace, of course, in selecting recommendations to be 
made to you, and eventually by you and your government as you weigh my 
necommendations 4n the balance of the interests of our people and 
accept or neject my proposals and form your own sokutions tn the case 
where mine have been rejected. 


I am confident, though, that sokutions will be found to the problems 
we associate uth deckining enrolments. A part of finding those solutions 
wikl, I'm sure, be a reassessment of how tmportant deckining enrolment 
As An those problems. Akthough some programs wikl have to sugfer, the 
basic quakity of our education need not do s0. Indeed, as I have stressed 
from the very beginning, before us Lies an opportunity, not a disaster. 
What faces us 4S pratmarily a choice of the best, in accordance with a 
Set of specified criteria, among the bewildering wealth of possrble 
Solutions. 


May we choose wisely and well, for the sake of our children and 
grandchildren as wekk as for our own sake. During these conckuding phases 
of my task I am strengthened by the knowkedge that I have made fully 
available akk the information and findings I have been able to discover. 
Possibly at times this proved embarrassing to both of us, but at Least we 
know that the teachers, trustees, parents and others are by now fully 
cognizant of the facts and of the gravity of the «mplications for all 
aspects of our way of Life. In the final analysis, therefore, when we make 
out choices each of us will have a common base of information, knowkedge 
and expertence from which to begin and an equak opportunity to make a just 
and proper choice. 


Yours SAncerely, 


ww Ww Bb. 


Robert. W. B. Jackson, 
CommissLONCN. 
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FOREWORD 


Since the publication of my First Interim Report, the Commission 
has received and analyzed many studies on new research and a large 
number of written briefs from individuals and agencies, boards and 
groups. I have also listened to presentations at the many hearings of 
the Commission held across the province. Through all this information 
has come recognition of the confusion and discomfort that is prevalent 
among the teachers, administrators and policymakers of our education 
system. 


These people have already demonstrated that they can revise their 
own professional and public-service career plans as roles and conditions 
of public education change. They are used to operating under some 
uncertainty about future conditions. What they are finding more difficult 
to accommodate to now are fears of sudden reductions in resources, 
uncertainty about future demands for their services and a perceived 
absence of interim policies to provide for a graceful transition to new 
scales of operation and possible reorganizations. 


This uncertainty and confusion are adding to the problems we are 
already experiencing as a result of declining enrolments and changing 
financial circumstances. Some of those problems have reached the point 
where immediate responses are needed. That is why I venture now into 
what I have already described as the business of the Final Report: I 
will make some recommendations. Since the problems are dealt with more 
or less in isolation, as well as because I am still absorbing the infor- 
mation in the briefs and research reports, some of the recommendations I 
offer for immediate action may not be the same ones I offer in the Final 
Report for a long-run response to the same problems. I hope that the 
reactions to the recommendations here will become another source of 
information affecting the final ones. 


The first part of this report deals with demography (the study of 
the source of the demand for the services of our school systems) and 
public finance (our general machinery for meeting those demands). The 
discussions here are intended to concentrate our attention on the 
relationships between our policies for taxation, grants and spending, 
and the many possible ways we can respond to our problems. 


The second part of the report deals with seven aspects of the business 
of running our schools: (1) structure, (2) finance, (3) programs, (4) admin- 
istration, (5) teacher education, (6) personnel and (7) facilities. The 
recommendations made here have as their main intent the encouragement of 
more discussion and better articulation of some specific emerging problems, 
and more immediate reaction on the part of the provincial government and 
school boards to bring about some short-run amelioration of conditions that 
need not necessarily wait upon more inclusive policies to be formulated. 


The main concern of this Interim Report is the effects of declining 
enrolments, especially with the more direct ones. It will be left to the 
next generation of historians and social scientists to deal with the grander 
phenomenon, the totality of the direct and indirect effects of declining 
enrolments and decreasing numbers of youths. 


Declining school enrolments, as well as the decreases in numbers of 
children and youths behind it, have important effects upon the economic and 
social development of our province and country. At the same time social 
and economic developments are determining the conditions under which our 
schools and our education policymakers operate. It is not my assignment to 
specify the exact cause and effect relationships in this case. It is 
sufficient for my purposes to note the association between declining enrou:- 
ments and the slowdown in our economy that has characterized the middle and 


late years of this decade. 


With the exception of some decline in the 
early elementary school years in the late 1960's and early 1970's, the 
declines in enrolments have occurred during a period when our economy has 


been much less buoyant than it had been for many years. Unfortunately, 


Icoe David Foot's "Resources and Constraints: Public Education and the 
Economic Environment in Ontario 1978 - 1987". Working Paper No. 1, 
Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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there iS no way we can insulate our school systems from developments in 

the economy and society they serve, and which sustain them. Those develop- 
ments are part of what we so often call the "real world", where those 

events take place which we often accuse school-people of not noticing or 
appreciating. In fact, of course, school-people have never been unaware 

of, or able to escape from, events in the larger world, but it is certainly 
the case now that the conditions under which they operate are very sensitive 
to changes in economic and social conditions. 


As always we live in a world of constraints, and for the foreseeable 
future the ones that will seem the most burdensome to us can be called 
economic and financial, clearly beyond the control of school authorities, 
and probably even of education policymakers at any level. Indeed there is 
ample reason to doubt policymakers and their advisers in any area or at any 
level can ease those harsh realities. 


As can be expected, some economists are more optimistic than others 
about the immediate and longer range future of Ontario and Canada. Some of 
them say or imply that we are on the edge of a serious economic downturn or 
even a long period of disappointing performance. Whether or not it is 
appropriate to use such a strong term as recession when referring to the 
less than satisfactory current performance of our economy, or depression 
when referring to some of the dire predictions, I don't hesitate to say 
times are tough, at least by those two important measures of economic 
discomfort, inflation and unemployment. They promise to get even tougher. 
I would make this prediction as a demographer looking at the large 
cohorts of young adults about to enter the labour market, even if I did not 
have the projections of economists indicating the same harsh facts. 


We must live with these realities, in the administration of our school 
systems and in making education policy no less than in other areas of our 
activities. For some period of time, perhaps quite a long period, we will 
have to adapt to a sluggish economy, an eroding dollar and disconcertingly 
high unemployment. Even some of the palliatives we resort to as a part of 
that adaptation, such as "indexing", higher minimum wages and liberal 
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unemployment insurance policies, unless carefully controlled may exacerbate 
our discomfort as measured by these indexes. Finally, we must acknowledge 
the possibility of "real" inflation, if not like that of Germany in the 
early 1920's or China in 1949, then the less dramatic but debilitating 
"double digit" kind that has plagued so many societies during the last 
decade. Of all our constraints, none loom more ominously than those eman- 
ating from inflation. Ironically, education, like some other public service 
industries, must expect problems not only from inflation itself, but also 
from policies and strategies intended to combat it. 


I am more than confident that we can "sweat it out" and survive our 
current social and economic problems. Moreover, I am almost as confident 
that the public education system will continue to serve the people of 
Ontario effectively long after the problems of our day have been overcome 
and become part of history. But it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
it will be more of a struggle than we have been conditioned to expect and 
al] parts of our society will have to pay a part of the costs and share the 
trials and tribulations, as well as the benefits. No group, not even the 
teachers and other educators at any level of the system, can hope to escape 
unscathed. They must be prepared to exert strenuous efforts to plan 
alternative strategies to ensure that they get their "rightful shares". 

But they cannot expect or insist upon perfect protection against the dis- 
comforts of accommodating to the new times. 


Surprisingly, it seems like only yesterday that positive, expansive 
and optimistic reports on public policy for education were the order of the 
day. In fact, it has been only six years since Wally Worth prepared 
"A Future of Choices; a Choice of Futures" for his Alberta commission. It 
was only ten years ago that the forward-looking report on the aims and 
objectives of education, "Living and Learning", was published by the Hal1- 
Dennis Commission for Ontario. It dealt with what the experience of 
passing through the schools of Ontario should be and had very little to say 
about any difficult accommodation to economic conditions. But neither the 
Worth nor Hall-Dennis "vision" was inappropriate to its time. Indeed, both 
were realistic and probably made significant contributions to the healthy 
evolution of education policy and practice in their provinces. 
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If the economy of the 1970's were as ebullient as that of the 1960's 
we might still be pursuing goals of improved education with unabated 
enthusiasm and single-minded zeal. Nevertheless, there would still have 
been some difficult decisions to make because of declining enrolments, 
since money is not free nor taxes popular even in the best of times. 

But better economic conditions would certainly have made possible more 
concentration on improving the quality of education and less upon accom- 
modating to new conditions. 


It is not my lot to be the Commissioner recommending policy for an 
expanding public service industry serving a buoyant economy. I have, 
however, had my share of assignments in education planning under such 
conditions. Having been involved now with planning for a contracting 
system in a less buoyant economy, I hasten to say that the former is the 
better job. To make matters worse today, our social and economic future 
for at least the next decade seems to have been chosen for us by circumstances 
at home and abroad over which we had little control. We must adjust to 
those new circumstances, rather than change them. More correctly, perhaps, 
we must adjust to them before we can change them, or even so that we can 
change them. 


One of the most startling consequences of declining enrolments on 
economy and society has been the disappearance of a great employment 
opportunity in education for a very large portion of young, well educated 
white collar workers at the same time as jobs were disappearing in govern- 
ment (i.e., mainly the civil services). That meant that young, university- 
educated people were among the first to suffer from the "new realities". 

In the near future, as the largest cohorts of new graduates come from the 
universities, they will face fewer and fewer opportunities in their tradi - 
tional work places. The frustrations they will face is part of the reason 
that a report on education in 1978 must concentrate on the connections 
between school and the economy and society, even if it means de-emphasizing 
the very important phenomenon of what happens in school. 


I am not surprised that our young people feel angry and rebellious. 
Even though the demonstrations of those feelings are tame compared to the 
dramatic ones sparked by frustrations of quite different origin in the 
1960's and very early 1970's, there are many reasons for concern. The new 
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adults are better educated, or more educated at any rate, than any cohort 
before them. Their levels of expectation are, or until very recently have 
been, high and it is sometimes said they have lower tolerance for delay and 
disappointment than earlier young adults. There have already been out- 
bursts of unfocussed anger and, what may be more dangerous, a disturbing 
spread of depression and apparent disinterest. 


If the frustrations being felt by these youths are as intense as I 
perceive them to be, the potential for dangerous manifestations is con- 
siderable. There are two elements to a strategy I would recommend for 
reducing this danger: first, a very candid presentation of the conditions, 
constraints and options our policymakers face and second, prompt selection 
by governments of those options that present young people with the best 
opportunities to cope with current economic and political conditions and 
to profit from their own initiative and labour. 


The discontent, frustrations and disappointments I have referred to 
are not associated with only the most recent school leavers or the youngest 
members of the labour force. During the hearings of the Commission across 
this province I sensed among teachers a degree of despair, even hopeless- 
ness, in response to the initial shock of accepting the facts of declining 
enrolments, economic stagnation and inflation. Young teachers (and most 
teachers are quite young) reacted with disbelief at finding themselves in 
conditions that "were not supposed to happen" in their time and place. 
Certainly the possibility of their own unemployment was a fact of life few 
of them were prepared to accept. 


I am happy to report that in the months the Commission has been at 
work there has been an observable change in the attitudes of many teachers. 
The facts of declining enrolments, economic constraints and staff redundancy 
are seldom contested now. There is demonstrated a determination to study 
energetically all aspects of the new situation of our schools and to help 
plan for the best possible futures -- for students, for teachers, for parents 
and taxpayers of Ontario. The new attitude has been energetically promoted 
by the Ontario Teachers' Federation and its affiliates. This change has 
been the happiest development I have been witness to this year, and if the 
work of this Commission has contributed to it, I cannot think of a better 
way to have spent the year. 


SECTION A: The Demographic and Financial Background 


Recent Population and School Enrolment Projections 


The two important variables that must be considered in estimating 
future school enrolment are net migration and size of family, the basic 
ingredients in population projections. 


I have just received and had analyzed three special population 
projections prepared for us by Statistics Canada, according to our 
Speci-fications for levels of net migration into Ontario. These were 
combined with three possible levels of future size of family to produce 
nine computer projections for anticipated populations to 2001, giving 
both totals and age groups. 


Two net migration projections are based on what now appear to be 
likely possibilities for the future -- roughly 25,000 and 50,000 immigrants 
annually. The third assumes zero net immigration (interprovincial as well 
as international). Though mainly of theoretical interest, this projection 
yields not only a check on the other two migration projections, but also a 
clear picture of what our position would be if, for some unforeseen reason, 
we were unable to supplement our human resources through our traditional 
means of immigration. This is not that far-fetched an idea; the number of 
immigrants generally drops very dramatically during periods of economic 
recession. 


The first of the likely migration projections assumes a decrease in 
net migration from the 1976 level of 46,000 persons to only 25,000 for 
1986 and then a constant level thereafter. The second assumption is for 
a decrease to 35,000 by 1983 and then an increase to 50,000 by 1990 and 
a constant level thereafter. In each case the numbers are distributed 
by age in accordance with recent experience. In light of recent changes 
in the federal immigration regulations, our continuing high levels of 
unemployment and practically zero net interprovincial migration, - it 
seemed to me unreasonable to postulate a maximum level higher than 
50,000 net combined international and interprovincial migration annually 
for the foreseeable future. 


Iactually negative in March, 1978 (which resulted in a net loss of 127 


children), positive in April, 1978 (a net gain of 118 children), but 
negative again in May, 1978 (a net loss of 194 children). 
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For size of family assumptions I chose, first, one used in the March, 
1978, projections issued by Statistics Canada -- a decrease from the present 
level to 1.5 by 1983 and a constant level thereafter. The second is one 
I have used before in my preliminary approximations and which I still 
believe seems, in light of our recent trends, to be the most reasonable 
level to expect in Ontario by 1983 and thereafter -- te The third 
assumption is for 1.75 children per family throughout the rest of this 
Cees is, as nearly as I can determine, the level Ontario reached 
IN@LS7 73 


The age groups selected and shown in the population projections of 
Table 1 (fertility 1.6, migration 50,000) give us a clear picture of the 
most significant cross-sections of age distribution: 


The preschool age group shows two declines. The 
second starts in 1990 and continues to the end of 
the century (sustaining a loss of about 54,900 
during the twelve years to 2001, which naturally 
foreshadows further declines in elementary and 
eventually secondary school enrolments). The 
crest of the Baby Boom potential parents, 18-32 
years, is reached in 1985 and drops steadily from 
then to 2000. 


The young labour force age group, 19-24, should 
peak in 1984 (the age group 19-21 peaks in 1982), 
before dropping by about 176,600 from 1984 to the 
end of the century. 


However, the main potential labour force increases 
steadily throughout the rest of this century, and 
the senior citizens 65 and over will increase from 
738,910"1n 1976" to 132975965 in 2001, 1-ec, by about 
559,000 persons or 75.7 percent. 


Total population should also increase steadily 
throughout the rest of the century, although 

the rate of annual increase will drop from 1.27 
percent at the beginning to 0.66 percent in the 


Icoe Table 1 for the population projections of all the major age- 
groups at this fertility level and net annual migration of 50,000 by 
1990. 


2Preliminary figures for live births in Ontario up to the end of April 
of this year are below those of the similar 1977 period, totalling only 
40,128 for the four months. Since the number of births in 1977 was 
below the 1976 level, it seems the decline is continuing. 


last year (about half the rate, and in actual 
numbers from an increase of about 105,300 to one 
of about 69,250 persons). 


The age group 60-64, which I have labelled the 
“early retirement" group, is a particularly 
interesting one because it changes very little 
in size from 1984 to 1998, and then starts to 
increase very rapidly to 2001, indicating that 
the "senior citizens" will increase in number 
quite sharply after the turn of the century. 


I have added Table 1(a), which is equivalent to Table 1 in every 
respect except that net migration is assumed to be zero. It shows the 
conditions we would encounter (that might make our present problems seem 
insignificant by comparison) if our fertility rate drops to the 1.6 child 
Family and no net interprovincial and international migration into Ontario 
occurs. Zero migration is a highly unlikely event, as noted earlier, but 
the table does reveal the effects of a low fertility rate. For instance, 
note that: 


The preschool group (0-4 years) would drop from 
607,195 in 1976 to 602,751 in 1978 and then increase 
slightly to a high of 609,389 in 1981, followed by a 
steady decline to only 498,202 in 2001, or a loss of 
111,187 children (18.2 percent) from 1981. 


The elementary school age group (5-13 years) would 
continue to decline from 1,302,395 in 1976 to 
1,085,670 in 1987, increase by a few thousand to reach 
a peak of 1,089,800 in 1990 and then continue in a 
sharp decline (with no sign of a change in trend) to 

a low of 1,011,301 in 2001, which would be 291,094 
below the 1976 level (or 22.4 percent). 


The secondary school age group (14-18 years) would 
fall without interruption from 820,940 in 1978 to a 
new low for the table of 599,256, or 221,684 fewer 
youths (a 27 percent loss) in 1991, before increasing 
very slightly and then declining again to about the 
same level of 600,000 by 2001. 


The postsecondary age group would peak at 981,721 

jn 1983 and then decline by 264,763 to a new low for 
the table of 716,958 in 1998 before increasing slightly 
once more. 


The pool of potential parents (18-32 years) increases to 
2,335,344 in 1984, but then drops steadily to a low of 
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1,831,647 in 2001, a loss of about 504,000. 


The main labour force group (18-59 years) increases 
Slowly but steadily throughout the period (a condition 
unlikely to encourage immigration, by the way), 
increasing by 948,109 persons from 1976 to 2001. 


The early retirement group (60-64 years) and the 
senior citizens group (65 years and over) are not 
very different in either trends or numbers in the 
two tables -- the senior citizens would be 1,251,199 
by 2001 with zero migration as compared with 46,766. 
more with migration. 


The total population in 2001 is of course affected 
Substantially by immigration: 9,239,426 in Table 
1(a) versus 10,583,194 in Table 1, or a difference 
of 1,323,768 persons since 1976 (16.3 percent extra 
growth). 


For present purposes, I am concerned solely with the age groups 
from these projected population figures which constitute the "stock" of 
children and youth for our elementary and secondary schools. Accordingly, 
in Tables 2 and 3 I show for each of the nine population projections 
(the specific assumptions used are specified in the footnote to each 
table) the projected numbers in the age groups 5-13 years for elementary 
schools and 14-18 years for secondary schools. The data are presented 
in line graph format in Chart 1 (for the 5-13 years age group) and in 
Chart 2 (for the 14-18 years age group). 


You should note, first, how greatly such projections are affected by 
changes in the assumptions, i.e., in fertility rate and in level of net 
migration, and the very large differences which arise when high fertility 
and high net migration are combined, as compared, for instance, with low 
fertility combined with zero migration. The change in fertility level has 
the greatest effect, especially that between family size of 1.5 and 1.75 
children. 


Of course, since the children have already been born, changes in 
fertility levels do not affect the tables until after 1982 for the 5-13 age 
group and until after 1991 for the 14-18 age group (see the lines of 
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ACTUAL AND PRoJEcTED 5-13 Ace Group IN 
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AcTUAL AND PRoJecTED 14-18 AcE Group IN 
OntaRIO, 1961-2001 
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dashes in Tables 2 and 3, and the single trend lines in Charts 1 and 2). 

If the low fertility level is used (i.e., 1.5 child family), there is very 
little evidence of any Echo of the Baby Boom even with high net migration. 
It does appear with the medium fertility level with both the 25,000 and the 
90,000 levels of net migration, and of course for all levels of net migration 
(including the zero level) if the high fertility level is assumed. The 
projections fan out quickly after 1982 in Table 2 and Chart 1, but even the 
most optimistic of the lot barely exceeds the 1976 level before beginning 
another fairly steep decline. For the age group 14-18 years shown in Table 
3 and Chart 2, the climb after 1991 of even the most optimistic projection 
does not quite reach the 1982 level (well below the 1976 level). 


To obtain the general school enrolment projections desired at this 
stage, namely, a first approximation to the total elementary and secondary 
school enrolments, I used participation ratios based on experience and 
trends in recent years. / The results are given in Tables 4 and 5, and 
depicted graphically in Charts 3 and 4. The results, of course, are 
Similar to those given in Tables 2 and 3 and Charts 1 and 2. I have 
provided these data to give the reader some indication of the likely 
trends of school enrolment in this province beyond the mid-1980's 
to the end of the century. By combining this information with that given 
later in this report about economic conditions in Ontario and recent develop- 
ments in the means used to finance our school system, the reader will be in 
a much better position to assess the extent to which various alternative 
solutions are practical and capable of being accepted. 


I hasten to add that detailed projections by grades, and by types of 
school as well as by boards, are now being calculated and will be published 


lreaders should be warned that the secondary school enrolment pro- 


jections may prove to be too high if present trends in participation 
rates continue. Much to my surprise, the actual secondary school 
enrolment figure for September 30, 1977, turned out to be substan- 
tially lower than anticipated, and indeed barely exceeded the Sept- 
ember 30, 1976, value. No obvious explanation is available, nor 

is there any evidence of a consistent trend, so I used the 1977 
participation ratio in calculating subsequent values. 
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TABLE 4 


PROJECTIONS OF TOTAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1977 TO 2001 (JK TO GR. 8)" 
(BASED ON PROJECTIONS OF AGE GROUP 5-13 YEARS, 1976 PARTICIPATION RATIO = 1.044295) 


1.5 Fertility 1.6 Fertility 1.75 Fertility 


25,000 Net 50,000 Net 


25,000 Net 50,000 ‘Net 26,000.'Net 50,000..Net 


Zero Net 
Migration 


1, 360,088 
1,318,250 
1,275,016 
12335877 
1,205,495 
1,183,401 
1,174,518 
1, 166 ,589 
1,152,710 
1,136,932 
1,128,294 
1,122,006 
1,117,415 
1,109,124 
1,103,689 
1,094, 300 
1,085,000 
1,075,689 
1,066,326 
1,057,220 
1,048,567 
1,040,080 
1,030,713 
1,018,982 
1,005,289 

990 065 


Migration 
by 1986 


1,360,085 
1,328, 038 
1,294,403 
1,261,981 
1,240,422 
1,223,182 
1,216,771 
1,210,979 
1,198,946 
1,184,392 
1,175,809 
1,169,737 
1,166,285 
1,160,774 
1,159,663 
1,156,184 
1,152,269 
1,147,866 
1,143,007 
1,138,090 
1,133, 366 
1,128,618 
1,122,832 
1,114,504 
1,104,075 
1,092,021 


Migration 
by 1980 


1,360,085 
1,328,193 
1,294,640 
1,262,551 


12415370: 


1,224,558 
1,218,645 
1,213,554 
1,203,150 
1,191,031 
1,185,726 
1,183,256 
1,183,660 
1,182,233 
1,185, 468 
1,186,135 
1,186,103 
1,185,290 
1,183,817 
1,182,205 
1,180,879 
1,179,695 
1,177,669 
1,173,241 
1,166,835 
1,158,856 


Zero Net 


1,360,085 
1,318,250 
1,275,016 
2395000 
1,205,496 
1,183,401 
1,174,519 
1,166,898 
1,154,077 
1,140,128 
1,134,752 
1,133,760 
1,136,072 
1,135,636 
1,138,073 
1,136,546 
1,134,768 
Wotan Wee 
1,128,671 
1,123,904 
1,117,443 
1,109,419 
1,099,428 
1,086,917 
11,072,316 
1,056,097 


Migration 


1,360 ,085 
1,328,038 
1,294,403 
1,261,981 
1,240,422 
1,223,182 
1,216,771 
1,211,290 
1,200,335 
1,187,658 
1,182,444 
1,181,877 
1,185,639 
1,188,374 
1,195,563 
1,200,402 
1,204 , 488 
1,207,286 
1,208,777 
1,208 ,644 
1,206,486 
1,202,495 
1,196,325 
1,187,441 
1,176,323 
1,163,485 


* 
Includes also Grades 9 and 10 in Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


Migration. 
1990 


1,360,085 
1,328,193 
1,294,640 
1,262,551 
1,241,370 
1,224,558 
1,218,645 
1,213,866 
1,204,538 
1,194,299 
1,192,366 
1,195,410 
1,203,041 
1,209,885 
1,221,451 
1,230,490 
1,238,533 
1,245,022 
1,250,027 
1,253,360 
1,254,787 
1,254,575 
1,252,402 
1,247,676 
1,240,847 
1,232,358 


Zero Net 
Migration 


1,360,085 
15318,250 
1,275,016 
1,233,877 
1,205,496 
1,183,401 
1,174,519 
1,167,823 
1,158,174 
1,149,712 
1,151,872 
1,160,047 
1,173,165 
1,184,509 
1,198,751 
1,209,016 
1,218,054 
1,223,945 
1,266 ,504 
1,225,603 
1,221,212 
213.427 
1,202,499 
1,188,818 
1,172,868 
1,155,190 


Migration 


1,360,085, 
1,328,038 
1,294,403 
1,261,981 
1,240,422 
1,223,182 
1,216,771 
1,212,224 
1,204,498 
1,197,452 
1,200,024 
1,208,987 
1,224,041 
1,239,145 
1,258,780 
1,276,095 
1,291,710 
1,303,698 
1,311,900 
1,316,220 
1,316,639 
Tec1sssi2 
1,306,563 
1,296,850 
1,284,709 


1,270,728. 


Migration 
by 1990 
1,360,085 
1,328,193 
1,294,640 
1,262,551 
1,241,370 
1,224,558 
1,218,645 
1,214,799 
1,208,704 
1,204, 098 
1,209,960 
1,222,548 
1,241,497 
1,260,740 
1,284,803 
1,306,394 
1,326,081 
1,341,911 
1,353,819 
1,361,838 | 
1,366,124 
1,366,895 
1,364,502 
153595332 
1,351,881 
1,342,658 
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TABLE 5 


PROJECTIONS OF TOTAL SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1977 TO 2001 
(BASED ON PROJECTIONS OF AGE GROUP 14-18 YEARS, 1977 PARTICIPATION RATIO = 0.741457) 


1.5 Fertility 1.6 Fertility 1.7 Fertility 
Year 


25,000 Net 50,000 Net 25,000 Net 50,000 Net 25,000 Net 50,000 Net 
Zero Net Migration Migration | Zero Net Migration Migration | Zero Net Migration Migration 
Migration by 1986 by 1990 Migration by 1986 by 1990 Migration by 1986 by 1990 


613,055 613,055 613,055 613,055 613,055 613,055 613,055 613,055 613,055 


613,830 613,830 613,830 613,830 613,830 613,830 613,830 613,830 613,830 


608,700 Mo IIS 613,025 608,700 612,935 613,025 608,700 612,935 613,025 
605,605 610,240 610,438 605 ,605 610,240 610,438 605 ,605 610,240 610,438 
590,991 601,006 601,339 E10) 601 ,006 601,339 590,991 601 ,006 601,339 
572,458 584,550 585,035 572,458 584 ,550 585,035 572,458 584 ,550 585 ,035 
546,004 560,419 561,091 546,004 560,419 561,091 546,004 560,419 561,091 
520,680 537,690 DOS ,0cs 520,680 537,690 538 ,528 520,680 537,690 538,528 
503,138 5236025 524,316 DUSm ISS 523,025 524,316 503,138 523,025 524,316 
493,377 516,405 518,480 493,377 516,405 518,480 493 ,377 516,405 518,480 
483 ,603 510,241 513,370 | 483,603 510,241 513,370 483 ,603 510,241 5135370 
477,253 507,189 511,484 477,253 507,189 511,484 477,253 507 ,189 511,484 
469,311 501,653 507,294 469,311 501,653 507 ,294 469,311 501,653 507,294 
459,569 492,972 500,075 459,569 492,972 500,075 459,569 492,972 500,075 
447,450 480,456 489,105 447,450 480 ,456 489,105 447,450 480,456 489,105 
444,329 475 ,095 485,34] 444,329 475,095 485,341 444 ,329 475,095 485 341 
443,993 472 ,820 484 ,803 444,21] 473,040 485 ,023 444,865 473,701 485 ,684 
445,719 473,459 487,357 446 ,686 474,442 488,341 449 ,586 477,389 491,289 
444,85] 472,843 488 ,810 447,113 475,154 491,123 453 ,897 482,086 498,060 
444 ,584 474 ,047 492,156 449,154 478,743 496,855 461,271 491,186 509,308 
440,071 472,263 492,442 448,390 480,855 501,043 466,992 500,041 520,249 
434,503 469,186 491,223 447,489 482,663 504,719 473,083 5095179 Doleeval 
428,722 465 ,666 489 ,264 446,518 484 ,218 507,851 478,205 517,201 540,891 
423,931 462,959 487 ,882 446 ,004 486,055 511,038 482,166 523,865 548 ,938 
420,275 461,210 487,29] 445 ,604 487,810 513,984 484 ,784 528,945 55 5e259 
417,800 460,458 487 ,662 444 ,925 489,047 516,390 485 ,934 532,268 6595821 


* 
Actual 
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CHART 3 


ToTAL ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ENROLMENT IN ONTARIO, 1961-2001 
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CHART 4 


ToTAL ACTUAL AND PROJECTED SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENROLMENT IN ONTARIO, 1961-2001 
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in full in the near future. While these will be needed for planning 
purposes, they are not needed at this juncture, and might indeed serve 
only to becloud the main issue, which is the need to determine as best 
we may what are likely to be the general trends and shape of the future 
in education in our province. 


One final debt I owe to the reader, and that is to indicate which 
of these projections I believe will be the most likely. I recommend that 
planning be done on the basis of the data of the sixth column in Tables 
4 and 5, i.e., on the assumption of an average family of 1.6 children 
from 1983 throughout the rest of this century and the assumption of a 
net migration level decreasing to 35,000 by 1983 and then increasing to 
50,000 annually by 1990 and then a constant level thereafter, although I 
do recognize that for a time net migration may be reduced to the 25,000 
level annually. (Much will depend, I am sure, on whether the federal 
government agrees to negotiate the net migration levels with the provinces. ) 
The projections I recommend are indicated by heavy green lines in Charts 
3 and 4. These projections are in general agreement with those I received 
from the Ontario Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmenta|] 
Affairs (TEIGA) and reported in my first Interim Report. I have in fact 
concluded that elementary school enrolment levels in Ontario will not 
recover very much during the rest of this century and that we most 
likely face at best (after 1986) a continued steady, although not very 
substantial, increase to the year 1996 when another decline will begin. 
For the secondary schools the decline is likely to continue without 
relief to 1992, to be followed by a quite slow but rather even increase 
to 2001, and then, later, by further sharp declines, unless conditions 
change markedly in the meantime. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 


At the risk of possible repetition, I wish to draw attention once 
more to the two salient features of school enrolment trends: | 


(1) The next ten to fifteen years are going to be rough 
Ones as elementary school enrolments complete the 
rest of their steep plunge and secondary schools 
jn many areas experience even steeper declines. 


(2) The worst of the sharp declines will be over 
by 1986 or 1987 in elementary schools, and by 1991 
or 1992 in secondary schools. What we face in the 
foreseeable future after that will be at worst 
relatively gentle declines to the end of this 
century. At best we may even experience a brief 
period of gradual but slight increases before 
settling down again to continued declines. True, 
we may again encounter relatively steep declines 
after the beginning of the next century, since 
the number of "potential parents" will begin to 
decline after 1985 as the young women of the 
Baby Boom pass beyond the years of highest fert- 
jlity (see Table 1). But this form of projec- 
tion reaches so far into the future and is so de- 
pendent upon assumptions of unknown validity, that 
one can use it only as a faint and wavering indicator 
of the possible shape of things to come. 


We can be fairly confident that we must brace ourselves and plan 
carefully and thoroughly how best to survive without serious damage to 
the programs of the elementary and secondary school systems for the next 
ten to fifteen years. After that, when we enter a period of relative 
calm and stability and even some growth, we can turn our full attention 
to the future we desire for our schools in the longer term. Perhaps we 
will want a steady contraction to a much lower level of operation, or 
alternatively an extension of schooling to other age groups - in coopera- 
tion with other agencies - so that our schools do in fact become avail- 
able under new conditions to meet the needs of all sectors of the com- 
munities in which they are located. 
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In brief, what I am saying is that we must devise many imaginative 
short-term measures to see us through the rough waters of the next 
decade. That will take most of our time, energy and resources. Yet 
even now we can start planning and building for the voyage on the calmer 


waters below these rapids. 


To support my conclusions I would refer the reader to the work of many 
eminent European demographers, a summary of which may be found in the 
substantial scholarly article entitled, "The Economic and Social Impli- 
cations of Demographic Trends in Europe Up To and Beyond 2000", by Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat, published in the Population Bulletin of the United 
Nations, No. 8, 1976. Readers interested in one of the most significant 
aspects of the Canadian patterns in demography should read the exhaustive 
article on Quebec entitled, "La fin de la revanch des berceaux: qu'en 
pensent les Québecoises?", by Jacques Henripin and Evelyne Lapierre- 
Adamyite, published by the Department de demographie, Universite de 
Montreal, 1974. 


Before we turn to the basic problems of declining enrolments and 
consider various solutions and recommendations for the immediate future, 
we must give the background in terms of revenues and expenditures on 
education in recent years, with some indication of possible future costs 


in these days of high inflation. 


1) 
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RECOMMENDAT TONS 


Plan fon future enrolments on the assumption 
of an average family of 1.6 children from 
1983 throughout the rest of this century and 
an annual net migration decreasing s10m 
46,000 persons in 1976 to 35,000 by 1983 and 
Aneneasing to 50,000 by 1990, then a constant 
Levek thereapter. 


School Board Revenues and Expenditures 


The constraints on our school systems that are of most concern to me 
at this point are the apparent financial limitations. I emphasize "apparent" 
because I really am not certain just what the limitations are that we will 
face in the immediate future, to say nothing of the longer-term future. 
There is no doubt there will be constraints, but it is very difficult to 
offer convincing forecasts of what they will be. 


The first factor that must be considered in estimating future con- 
ditions is the state of the economy. Other things remaining the same, I am 
willing to assume that more money will be made available to the education 
sector if the economy is doing well than if it fares less than well. 


In Ontario we have what are purported to be expert projections and 
forecasts of our economic future. One very impressive study was undertaken 
by Professor David Foot for this Commission. + It was a modification and 
updating of a much larger econometric study done for the Ontario Economic 
Council, and in addition to reporting on and projecting the usual variables 
by which we chart an economy's course, it focused upon some variables, in 
particular some financial flows, that are of especial interest to education 
planners and policymakers. As was discussed at some length in the First 
Interim Report of this Commission, that study presents a very convincing 
case that, unless there is some departure from current policies, the school 
boards of this province must expect a persistent erosion of their revenues 
expressed in real terms (constant value dollars) received in grants from 
the provincial treasury. 


Of more interest to me at this point, however, is that this set of 
projections, like most other macro-economic projections and forecasts, 
presents some ambivalent information about both the present and probable 
future states of the economy. Depending upon the variables one chooses to 
emphasize, the provincial economy is faring moderately well or less than 


lnavid Foot, "Resources and Constraints: Public Education and the 


Economic Environment in Ontario, 1978-1987". Working Paper No. 1, 
Commission on Declining School Enrolments, 1978. 
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well. Gross provincial product is growing at a respectable rate (though 
not the rate we have come to expect), but growth in product per capita, and 
especially per worker, is less impressive and is anticipated to be quite 
disappointing well into the 1980's, at least. Unemployment is and will 
continue to be disconcertingly high, but at the same time the growth in 
employment is surprisingly rapid. I am left to wonder which macro variables 
will weigh most heavily in the decision-making processes of our education 
policymakers. At the heart of the problem here is the decisions yet to be 
made concerning the portion of the very modest growth in per worker product 
that will be allocated to private consumption and the portion that will go 
to public purposes. 


Let us Jook at some variables that are "held constant" under the 
assumption that "other things will stay the same". One is policy. The 
province may continue some approximation of its present policy of grants to 
school boards and municipalities, or in the interest of property tax 
abatement (or for some other reason) it may significantly change the ratio 
of provincial/local support for some or all public services provided locally. 


Another "constant" is the prevailing attitude toward expenditures in 
education as an investment in the future. We are much less impressed today 
than we were a decade ago by the "investment" value of marginal increases 
or decreases in education expenditures. But what would be the effects of a 
renewed faith in the certainty of high returns to marginal increases in 
these expenditures? 


Other assumed "constants" are our notions about the relationships 
between education and manpower requirements and between education expenditures 
and the distribution of income or opportunities. Another is the prevailing 
view on the appropriate division of funds between elementary-secondary 
education and postsecondary education. There are many others. 


I am grateful to have someone else's (David Foot's) projections of 
provincial grants to the boards. I have used them, making all the necessary 
assumptions about constancy, but at this point I am not offering any 
predictions on grants. 


Zo 


To return to the matters associated with general economic projections: 
some economists offer more optimistic projections than others, and there 
are some indications that optimism about our economic future is justified. 
However, I do not accept the more optimistic forecasts for Ontario's 
immediate economic future, and as a result I see some financial problems 
for our major service industries in the public sector, notably education. 


The province has been running a budget deficit annually of well 
over a billion dollars since 1975-76 ($1.8 billion in '75-'76, has 
biddaony in. 76-7 J.o0$)..6 bidddon. (est. cies 7/7 /Seandmed si pialenion 
(este in '78-'79).+ A commitment to a balanced budget by 1981 was made 
in the 1977 Ontario Budget. The policy behind that commitment is based 
On an assumption that growth of the public sector in Canada has hindered 
growth in the private sector. Achieving the balanced budget is related 
to another policy, that of promoting private sector growth adequate to 
employ the major part of the large number of new members of the labour 
force expected in the next few years. A balanced budget will have to be 
achieved in large part by constraining expenditures and almost certainly 
by reducing them in real terms (constant value dollars) in some areas. 
In light of these facts, it is not surprising that the portion of the 
total expenditures of school boards paid by the province has been decreasing 
since 1975 (as shown in Table 6). 


Although the total amount of provincial school grants grew by $339 
million between 1975 and 1978, this amount was almost neutralized by 
inflation. School boards, like municipalities, expected protection of 
the size of their grant revenues in accord with the Edmonton Commitment, 
but this commitment, as it pertains to school boards, has been reinter- 
preted recently to include the large amounts of money paid into the 
Teachers' Superannuation Fund by the province. The effect has been a 
reduction in the amounts that the province recognizes it is committed to 
pay in grants to the boards. 


The entries in Table 6 refer only to operating expenditures (capital 
expenditures have decreased markedly in recent years). In 1967 school 
board expenditures surpassed $1 billion for the first time. By 1970, 


The government has just announced the 1978-79 deficit is now 
estimated to be $1.4 billion (Toronto Star, July 28, 1978). 
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TABLE 6 


SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURES 
PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


(Ontario, 1967 to 1978: Operating Expenditures, Elementary & Secondary) 


BOARD FISCAL YEAR 


ITEM (1) 
1967 1970 1975 1978 


(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 


Total 
School Board 
Expenditures 


$1,048 $1,640 $2,656 $3 ,690 


Total 
Provincial 
School Grants 


Total Local 
Contribution 


Percentage 
Provincial 
Support 


(1) | 


Source: Annual Reports of the Minister of Education. 


Number of 
Students 


Provincial 
Grant 
per Student 


Local 
Support 
per Student 


Total 
Expenditure 
per Student 


Estimates 
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these expenditures had increased by $600 million. By 1975 they had grown 
by another billion and by 1978 by still another billion to stand at $3.69 
billion. 


The provincial share of board expenditures grew from $460 million in 


1967 to $1,970 million (est.) in 1978. Local contributions, almost entirely | 


from property taxes, increased from $588 million to $1,720 million. The 
province's percentage share grew from 43.9 percent in 1967 to 61.4 percent 
in 1975, then declined to 53.4 percent (est.) by 1978. Though the portion 
borne by the province grew markedly in the late 1960's and the first half 
of the 1970's, it has decreased by 1978 to the point where boards are 
raising almost the same percentage of their expenditures from municipal 
taxes that they were in 1970. 


Row 5, the first in the bottom half of Table 6, shows the changes in 
total elementary-secondary enrolments in 1967, 1970, 1975 and 1978 (est.). 
The succeeding rows show the provincial grants per student, the expendi- 
tures per student from revenue raised locally and total expenditures per 
Student. Provincial grants between 1967 and 1978 increased 4.2 times, and 
local support 2.9 times. The result was 1978 total per student expenditures 
3.4 times the 1967 figure. This is a formidable increase by anyone's 
standards, I'm sure. But the import is modified considerably by inflation. 
Using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) as a deflater, that 3.4 factor is 
reduced to about 1.7. (As measured in 1971 dollars, the CPI in 1967 was 
86.5, and in May, 1978, was 173.6). It is modified further, though less 
dramatically, by the simple fact that the ratio of secondary to elementary 
students has increased over the last decade, and we have historically spent 
more per student in secondary schools than in elementary schools. 


In Table 7, I draw attention to the increases in expenditures during 
the periods 1970 to 1975, and 1975 to 1978. The province absorbed 77.4 
percent of the increase in school board expenditure between 1970 and 1975 
and the boards were left to meet 22.6 percent from local taxes. Between 
1975 and 1978 the province met only 32.8 percent of the increase and 
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TABLE 7 


INCREASES IN SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURES 
PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


(Ontario, 1970 to 1978: Operating Expenditures, Elementary & Secondary) 


. Total 
School Board 
Expenditures 


. Total 
Provincial 
School Grant 


- Total 
Local 
Contribution 


. Percentage 
Provincial 
Support 


. Percentage 


Local 
Support 


. Enrolment 
Decline 


Increase in 


INCREASES 
From 1970 to 1975 From 1975 to 1978 
(Millions) (Millions) 


$1,016 $1,034 


(Millions Millions 
$ 786 $ 339 


(Millions) (Millions) 
$ 230 $ 695 


77.4% 32.8% 


22.6% 67.2% 


RE EE A RY 


ENROLMENT DECLINE AND COST INCREASES 
From 1970 to 1975 From 1975 to 1978 


27,763 84,508 


Sprovinciall Grant $28,311 $4,011 


per Student Lost 


‘Local Contribution $ 8,284 $8,224 
per Student Lost 
Total Expenditure $36,595 $12,235 
per Student Lost 


Source: Annual Reports of the Minister of Education. 


Increase in 


Increase in 


Zi, 


the boards the other 67.2 percent. 


At the time I am writing these pages the newspapers are full of 
reports of the approval by the voters of California of Proposition 13, 
which sharply cut property taxes, the source of local contributions to 
school costs. The press is quick to use such terms as "tax revolt" and 
"Jandmark in American federalism". I do not intend to comment on what the 
referendum result indicates for American public finance, politics or 
education. Nor will I speculate upon the relationship between voter 
behaviour in the U.S. and Canada. I am aware, though, that both California 
and Ontario, like most intermediate jurisdictions on this continent, are 


characterized by joint municipal-state or municipal-provincial financing of 


public education. I am aware, too, that voters/taxpayers are giving ample 
evidence of feelings of frustration over local government expenditures 


generally and for education particularly, in Ontario and most other jurisdictions 


on the continent. 


My experience from listening to presentations made to this Commission 


across the province, from reading written briefs submitted to the Commission 


and letters-to-the-editor of provincial newspapers, and simply from listen- 
ing to Ontarians talk about schools, taxes and politics, leaves me with no 
doubts that Ontario taxpayers are aware of and concerned about what appears 
to be a perverse relationship between enrolment declines and education 
expenditures. In the bottom four rows of Table 7 appears information that 
I consider ample to illustrate the basis for some of the frustrations 
experienced by our taxpayers, and for some of the doubts they register 
about the authorities making education expenditure decisions. 


In row 6 of Table 7 it is shown that total elementary-secondary 
enrolments declined by 27,763 from 1970 to 1975 and by 84,508 from 1975 to 
1978. If we were to make the simple (and unwarranted) assumption that 
school expenditures are a function of enrolments only, we would have to 
conclude (as in row 9) that total expenditures went up by $36,595 per 
student lost between 1970 and 1975 and by $12,235 per student lost 
between 1975 and 1978. Before pointing out the absurdity of the enrolment/ 
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costs relationship implied here, the reader is asked to recall that in the 
1950's and 1960's taxpayers were asked to accept higher total and unit 
education costs as the inevitable consequences of increasing enrolments. 
Playing this sort of numbers game helps us understand the exasperation of 
taxpayers who sometimes make such cynical comments as, "Will we have to 
pay higher taxes this year because there are so many kids in school or 
because there are so few kids in school?" 


In rows 7 and 8, Table 7, we see that over the period 1970 to 1975 the 
province paid $28,311 and the local governments $8,284 of the "increased 
costs per student lost". From 1975 to 1978 the province paid only $4,011 
and local governments $8,224 of such costs. 


It is as apparent to informed taxpayers as to students of public 
finance and education finance that in recent years the province has not 
prevented declining enrolments from being accompanied by increasing total 
board expenditures, provided that most of that increase is met by local 
ratepayers. Certainly we all realize that total expenditures would have 
been still higher had enrolments not declined, and the "increased costs per 
student lost" are in the main only artifacts of inflation, not evidence of 
a new generosity toward the schools on the part of politicians, either 
local or provincial, or of some striking economy-of-scale relationship. 

But these figures also demonstrate that there is substance to the popular 
assessment of the situation we face: fewer students, higher expenditures 
and higher local taxes. If the tax burden is related to income, | assessed 
valuation or some other index of ability-to-pay, it can be debated whether 
ratepayers in recent years have been bearing an increasing burden, either 
for education or for all local public services. To some extent, the results 
of the debate will be determined by the span of time we choose to call 
"recent years". What is not debatable is that, since 1975, the local tax 
burden associated with board expenditures has increased relative to provincial 
grants to the boards. More emphatically, the burden of increased expen- 
ditures since 1975 has, in large measure, been borne by rates on taxable 
real property. 


tee, for example, the most recent issue of the report on "Family Income" 
by Statistics Canada, July, 1978. Income has increased even faster 
than inflation. 
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There are and will continue to be appreciable savings associated with 
declining enrolments. This is the case unless we (the people of Ontario 
acting through our elected representatives) make the decision to continue 
to increase per student expenditures in real terms at the same rate as 
enrolments are declining, or at a higher rate. I consider this decision 
most unlikely. Provincial policy will determine whether all the savings 
accrue to the province and none to the municipalities, all accrue to the 
municipalities and none to the province, or some to the province and 
some to the municipalities. 


Perhaps provincial policy related to the future of the province- 
municipality partnership for school finance could be presented in a clear, 
unequivocal pronouncement. But it is also probable that this is expecting 
too much. Policy in this area is in flux. Moreover, its evolution is 
related to developments in several other dynamic policy areas, notably tax 
reform and our total system of provincial grants to municipalities. 


It is no harsh criticism of the government of this province to say 
that it has yet to fix a policy for education finance appropriate to the 
new demographic, economic and social conditions. There is no evidence that 
other jurisdictions are ahead of us in this regard. I might add that if 
policy in this area were already determined, there would be no need for 
Such a commission as this one. 


If less than definitive statements of policy, the remarks by the 
Provincial Treasurer in the Ontario Budget 1978 are evidence of the present 
state of thinking of this government about the issues of public finance 
emanating from the new conditions confronting school boards and municipal- 
1C1ES& 


To the question of the provincial-municipal apportionment of savings 
related to declining enrolments (potential savings may be the more appro- 
priate term), Provincial Treasurer Darcy McKeough offers this comment: 
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Mr. Speaker, with declining school enrolments and with 

population which may not be growing, I question whether 

or not school board and municipal spending needs to 

increase more than our own. (1) 

With such a candid concession that the government is in the process 
of making policy for the future of board and municipal finance, and in 
light of the fact that several crucial issues relevant to property tax 
reform are yet to be resolved, it is not surprising that several school 
boards have expressed to this Commission grave uncertainties about the 
future. 


On the same page of the Ontario Budget from which the preceding 
quotation comes, the Provincial Treasurer offered this statement: 


After we have agreement on an acceptable way to implement 
market value assessment and property tax reform, then the 
province will proceed to the complementary matter of grant 
reform and a revised revenue-sharing arrangement with local 
government. (2) 


To the other sources of confusion facing our board authorities must 
be added the responsibility for Teachers' Superannuation Fund contributions 
they may have to underwrite, either indirectly through the province 
reducing its grants by some portion of its contribution to the fund, or 
directly as contributions to the fund. 


It appears that the uncertainty and confusion registered by many 
board authorities is a healthy reaction to the fluid conditions under 
which they are operating. The full-time administrators who must cope 
with the current problems of education organization and finance are well 
paid professionals. They must, and no doubt will, see to it that the 
province continues to operate effective, smoothly functioning schools 
and to provide satisfying school experiences to our children and young 
people. More than ever before, perhaps, they can say that their salaries 
are being well earned. The elected officials must depend in the main 
upon non-pecuniary satisfactions and reinforcements. They have under- 
taken to make difficult decisions on behalf of their communities and in 


ontario Budget 1978, p. 13. 
2 Ibid. 
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the interest of the students in the schools under their boards' jurisdictions. 
The decisions they will have to make will likely be more numerous and more 
difficult than heretofore. 


What this Commission must do is make some recommendations intended to 
ensure the happiest result to the search now going on for policies for the 
Organization and finance of education under the conditions that will charac- 
terize the intermediate and long-run future. I am well aware that the 
surest route to irrelevance is planning for the future without giving 
proper attention to the handling of current problems and to surviving 
present threats. It is just as imperative, then, that this Commission make 
some recommendations for dealing with very current problems, in particular 
for making short-run adaptations to changing realities and uncertainties. 
These adaptations will be the main concern of Section B of this report. 


Presentations at the hearings held by this Commission, and the briefs 
submitted to it, make it clear that many boards believe there will be a 
shift of more of the burden of school finance to them and to the ratepayers 
in their municipalities. They are probably correct. Unquestionably, the 
ability-to-pay of a school board, i.e., assessed valuation per student, 
increases as enrolments decline. To put it simply, if the size of the 
purse stays the same while the number of students goes down, then there's 
more money for each remaining student. For the purposes of education 
finance the board appears to be growing wealthier, and, indeed, for that 
board the burden of a given level of expenditure per student does in fact 
decrease. That is, a given level of expenditure per pupil requires a lower 
rate on taxable real property. 


If the same scheme for determining grants were to remain in effect for 
some years, and enrolments generally declined, the province would "automatically" 
pay a decreasing portion of total board expenditures year to year. Also, 
those boards with most rapid declines in enrolments would have to assume 
the largest increases in the proportions of expenditures met from local 
taxes. 


Grant formulas do not remain in effect from year to year. They are 
adjusted annually and the provincial government is each year presented with 
a new opportunity to determine its share of operating expenditures 
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or the dollar value of its average expenditure per pupil. What is constant 
under the present grant arrangement, so long as the province adheres to the 
principle of equality of tax burden for a given level of expenditures per 
pupil, is the ratio of relative assessed valuation per pupil to the 

portion of expenditures per pupil paid by local sources. For example, if 
two boards have the same number (and configuration) of students, and the 
first has $10,000 of assessed valuation per pupil, and the second has 
$5,000 of assessed valuation per pupil, the first will pay a proportion of 
total expenditures met from local taxes twice that of the second. 


This somewhat oversimplified discussion of our grants system (which 
has ignored the large number of weighting factors associated with varying 
operating conditions and services offered) has not recognized the impor- 
tance of an operating grants ceiling. The portion of per pupil expenditures 
met by the grant applies only up to a maximum per pupil expenditure recog- 
nized for grant purposes. If there were also a ceiling on total operating 
expenditures (as in fact there was from 1971 to 1975), the portion of total 
per student expenditures met by the grant each year would be determined by 
the grant formula. In fact, however, boards can have operating expenditures 
in excess of the grants ceiling, provided that expenditures above it are 
met entirely from local taxes. The formula, therefore, does not determine 
the expenditures per pupil nor the percentage of total per student expen- 
ditures met from the grant. More important, perhaps, is that the above- 
grant expenditures per pupil require a greater burden on the part of boards 


with a relatively low assessed valuation per pupil. 


The purport of these remarks about our grants system, following upon 
the earlier comments about declining enrolments and associated rising total 
and per pupil costs, may be summed up this way: 


1. The facts of declining enrolments accompanied by 
increasing unit costs are greeted with dismay and 
some cynicism by many Ontarians, in particular 
in their capacity as ratepayers. Their reactions 
are little allayed by the explanation that much 
of the increases come from general inflation and 
by the persistence of some fixed costs that cannot 
be significantly reduced in the short run. 


Go 


2) There is profound concern among people associated 
with many boards that there will be an increase in 
the burden of school related expenditures placed on 
local ratepayers. Their fears are not mitigated 
when they are told that under conditions of declining 
enrolments, a reduced portion of expenditures met by 
provincial grants does not necessarily mean an in- 
crease in the real (constant dollar) or absolute 
(not relative to provincial) burden of school costs 
On ratepayers. 


3) The concern for the burden on ratepayers becomes 
particularly acute for boards with low or no 
industrial-commercial assessments and with low 
residential and/or farm assessments. Expenditures 
above the grants ceiling for these boards imposes 
a level of rates on the boards out of proportion 
to that experienced by better endowed boards. 

The fact that these boards are disproportionately 
separate school boards and rural boards raises the 
spectre of separate versus public. and urban versus 
rural discrimination. The spectre looms larger as 
the portion of grant-aided expenditures declines as 
a portion of total expenditures. 


The perceived imbalance, or perverse relationship, between enrolments 
and expenditure will plague us partly because the rate of inflation is 
much greater than the rates of enrolment declines. In order to isolate 
that portion of increasing costs that is due to general price changes from 
the part that corresponds to "real increases", it is necessary to recal- 
culate the information in Tables 6 and 7 and present it in deflated or 
constant-dollar value figures. 


In Table 8 the same figures that appear in Table 6 are presented with 
dollar figures for 1975 and 1978 expressed in constant value (1970) dollars. 
The deflator used here is the annual change in the Consumer Price Index. 
There are perhaps more appropriate indexes to use, and the results would be 
somewhat different, but I have chosen the CPI because it is the one most 
familiar and comprehensible to most of us. The first effect is to show 
that, in real terms, the increases are far more modest than they appeared 
to be in Table 6. The increase from 1970 to 1975 was a bit more than 9 
percent, the increase from 1975 to 1978 was about 10.7 percent. What is 
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TABLE 8 


SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURE, CONSTANT 1970 DOLLARS 
PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAXPAYERS 


(Ontario, 1970 to 1975: Operating Expenditures, Elementary & Secondary ) 


Total School Board 
Expenditures 


Total Provincial 
School Grants 


Total Local 
Contribution 923 oP SNS: 


Percentage PERCENTAGE POINTS 


Provincial .4 ; 


re te 
(ND SE SE 


Students : : - 27,763 84,506 


Number of 


Provincial Grant 
Per Student S 4 + $132 


Local Support 

Per Student $ - $ 46 
Total Expenditure 

Per Student $ 897 Sa PMO WF, + $ 86 


(1) 


Source: Annual Reports of the Minister of Education. 


Estimates 
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dramatic here is the changing pattern in the growth of provincial and local 
expenditures. Provincial grants increased by $253 million (1970 dollars) 
from 1970 to 1975, and decreased by $41 million from 1975 to 1978. The 
local (municipal) contribution to school board expenditures decreased by 
$105 million (1970 dollars) from 1970 to 1975, and increased by $233 million 
from -1975 to-1978. 


The point is still to be made that there were increases in total 
expenditures associated with declining enrolments, even after allowing for 
inflation. This increase was $148 million, 1970 to 1975, and $192 million, 
1975 to 1978, as may be seen in row 1 of Table 8. The increase per student 
was $86 constant value (1970) from 1970 to 1975, and $140 constant value 
(1970) from 1975 to 1978. The province increased the grant per student by 
$132, 1970 to 1975, while the contributions from local sources was reduced 
by $46 per student. From 1975 to 1978 the province increased the grant per 
student by $3 and the contribution from local sources was increased by $137 
per student. 


It is interesting to note that the most striking increases in ex- 
penditure per student, in constant value dollars as well as in inflated 
dollars, came during the period of federal anti-inflation controls. It is 
at least possible that much of what we refer to as the current problems in 
school finance are the consequences of one of the striking examples of our 
inability to control wage increases in the public sector in the mid-1970's. 
In that case we are left to wonder what the state of school finance would 
be today if this decade of rapidly rising salary demands had been charac- 
terized also by increasing enrolments. It may well be that we were far 
better equipped to handle the demands of rising enrolments in the 1960's 
than we were the salary demands of public sector employees in the 1970's. 


The probable effects of inflation on future operating costs are 
startling. Because education shows every sign of continuing to be the 
labour intensive industry it has been, most of the future inflation of 
operating costs will be due to wage increases, in teachers' salaries in 
particular. In Tables 17 to 23 in Part 6, Section B, of this report, 
several sets of projections of secondary school teachers' salaries for 
the years 1978 through 1987 are offered. Projections of those salaries, 
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assuming increases for average experience levels and qualification cat- 
egories, are arrayed for comparison with the same projections based on the 
further assumption of 8 percent annual inflation increases. Without the 
inflation increases, the projected average salaries in 1987 range from 
$25,399 to $26,287. With the 8 percent increases the projected average 
secondary teacher salaries range from $54,834 to $56,751. The corres- 
ponding projections of the total provincial salary bill (for secondary 
school teachers, vice-principals and principals) are $777,752,000 to 
$803,369,000 and $1,679,104,000 to $1,734,409, 000. 


These projections are based on the "conservative" assumption that 
declining enrolments will be accompanied by constant pupil-teacher ratios, 
and on the further assumption, perhaps a "cost-increasing" assumption, that 
existing salary grids will be maintained along with the certain increases 
in average experience and category of teachers associated with an aging 
teaching force. If we are to make the further assumptions of a constant 
inflation factor of 8 percent for all expenditures, of a constant ratio of 
teachers to other school employees, and of a constant ratio between wages 
and other expenditures, the projected total operating expenditures of our 
public and secondary schools will be approximately $6,310 million in 1987, 
or $2,620 million above the 1978 expenditure. If the province contributes 
60 percent of the increase, the approximate level reached before the 1975 
decline, or $1,572 million, ratepayers will have to increase their contri- 
bution to board expenditures by $1,048 million, an increase equal to about 
61 percent of the total amount (est.) contributed by ratepayers in 1978 
(Table 6). However, if the 1978 percentage (53.4 - Table 8) of provincial 
support prevails, the local contribution will have to increase by about 
$1,221 million over 1978, or by an amount almost 71 percent of the 1978 
contribution. 


Doubtlessly, the challenges of education finance would be much less 
formidable than they are if inflation were "neutral" in its effects on the 
private-public distribution of provincial product, the municipal-provincial 
distribution of public revenue and the relative costs of all public services. 
The effects of inflation are not neutral, however, and the present need 
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is to design an education finance system to accommodate inflation as much 
as to accommodate new enrolment conditions. More correctly, perhaps, the 
challenge is to design an education finance system to accommodate declining 
enrolments under conditions of inflation. 


Second only to my concern for inflation as a source of our finance 
problems is my concern for the consequences on curriculum of financial 
constraints and changing costs. For example, how will pressures to offer 
supplementary programs mandated or strongly encouraged by the Ministry of 
Education, such as French as a Second Language (FSL), English as a Second 
Language (ESL), heritage languages, French immersion and special education ~ 
affect the basic programs for all children? Boards sometimes find that 
funds provided by the provincial government for such "add-on" programs are 
not adequate to meet their full costs. Hard decisions must then be made 
by the boards to provide for the supplementary programs at the cost of 
basic or more general programs, or to reduce the special programs. 


The problems involved here are exacerbated by the pressures to make 
adjustments in programs because of declining enrolments. Most of the 
problems fit more appropriately in Part 3, Section B (Programs) and are 
dealt with at greater length there. I mention them here because they 
demonstrate that school finance is linked with issues internal to the 
education sector as well as to issues in the broader realm of public finance. 


There remains one important matter to be discussed before offering 
some statements about the school finance policy choices facing us in this 
province. That matter is the considerabie confusion that exists, even 
among many school people, regarding the two quite distinct aspects of the 
provincial education grants scheme. It is sometimes assumed that the cost 
of education to the province, i.e., the total of the grants to the boards, 
or the proportion of total expenditures to be met by provincial grants, is 
determined by the grant formula. According to this assumption, as enrolments 
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decline and the average assessment per pupil in the province increases, the 
Share of board expenditures borne by the province is automatically reduced. 
This is not the case. As mentioned above, the province, in effect, reopens 
annually the question of total expenditures and the distribution of 

those expenditures between the province and the municipalities. Minor 

Or major adjustments in those basic variables of school finance can be 

made every year. These important decisions are the first stage in the 
implementation of school finance policy. The legislative grant formula 
comes into operation at the second stage, and is concerned with the 
distribution among the boards of the total amount to be granted. The 
concern in this distribution is equity, in the distribution of education 
opportunity and in the distribution of tax burden. 


The province could serve the objective of equity in the distribution 
of education opportunity by mandating either a minimum level or a specific 
level of expenditure per student by all boards. In this case, provincial 
grants would have to go only to those boards unable, even at much higher 
than average school related tax rates, to raise the necessary funds. 
Grants could then be paid to only a minority of the boards, since the 
majority could conceivably pay for much more than they do now out of local 
rates. Grants are instead paid to all boards. The concern for equity then 
can be said to be concern for equity in distribution of tax burden more 
than for equity in distribution of opportunity. And, of course, it can be 
said that concern is demonstrated for tax relief (on property tax) as well 
as tax equity. 


The province could conceivably provide much larger grants to elementary 
and secondary education than it is now doing -- or much smaller. The 
consequence of larger grants, of course, would be one of the following: 
higher provincial (mainly income and sales) taxes, a reduced allocation to 
one or more other major expenditure categories (such as health), a re- 
allocation within the education expenditure category (from the universities 
to the public-secondary sector for example), or some combination of these. 
It must be emphasized that the two rapidly changing conditions affecting 
expenditure decisions by boards are declining enrolments and a growing 
reluctance of the province to underwrite increasing board expenditures. 
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The first of these conditions will be with us for a long time and there is 
very little we can do about it. The second plainly and simply is the 
result of public policy. Adjustments in it can be made at any time, or any 
time our policymakers are willing to assume the costs. | 


This is perhaps an appropriate time to make a very important and very 
simple point about the range of responses this province can make and in 
some case has made, to declining enrolments. 


We can close some schools and classrooms; 

We can reduce the size of the staff; 

We can reduce the range of program offerings; 
We can accept increasing unit costs; 


We can adopt some combination of the above. 


This last has been by far the most frequent response. We will 
opt for one or the other of them every time we decide how to deal with 
declining enrolments. It is not difficult to decide to do one of these 
things, but it is very difficult to choose which one. It is a. decision 
worthy of much discussion and research. 


Accepting increasing unit costs will often emerge as the appropriate 
response. In such cases it will be necessary to decide how much to 
accept. Many times we will decide there should be very modest increases 
only. In the interest of efficiency we ought to decide not to accept 
larger increases in unit costs than we would be willing to pay to avoid 
closing classrooms and schools, firing staff, or to avoid reducing programs, 
if all revenues came from a common source. Efficiency problems are more 
complex when decision makers have to deal with questions of which sets 
(local or provincial) of taxpayers will bear the burden (or savings) 
associated with accepting or rejecting higher unit costs. They become more 
complex still when the distribution of casts between sets of taxpayers is 
in a state of flux, and when the problems of increasing the yield from one 
set of taxpayers are different from increasing the yield from another set 
of taxpayers. 
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Ultimately, I will have to make two kinds of recommendations for 
financing education under the new enrolment conditions. The first kind, or 
perhaps it would be more appropriate to say the first level, must be a 
single recommendation on this issue: Ought the perceived future problems 
of financing education be dealt with via adjustments in the grants system 
that has been evolving in this province since 1964, or do the problems call 
for reform, that is fundamental changes in or replacement of the existing 
grants system? The second level must recommend specific adjustments to the 
existing grants system, should it be decided that is the proper machinery 
for the conditions we face, or specific recommendations for a new system of 
financing education. 


At this point, however, I have two interim recommendations to 
offer dealing with finance of the public school systems. I shall begin by 
offering this very simple conceptualization of our provincial-municipal 
school finance system and the major emerging policy problems associated 
with the system. 


In Figure 1, the relationship between enrolments and grant revenue for 
a given board is depicted. It is a simple direct relationship, the higher 
the enrolments the higher the grants (in constant value dollars). 


FIGURE 1 


Grant 


Revenue 


In Figure 2, the relationship between enrolments for all boards in the 
province and the total grant revenue of all the boards is presented. 
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FIGURE 2 


Provincial Provincial Grant Revenue 
Enrolments Policy All Boards 


Assessed 
Valuation 
Taxable 
Real Estate 


Here the relationship between enrolments and grant revenues for the boards 
is affected by provincial policy. It is presumed that such policy is made 
with some reference to total assessed valuation of taxable real estate. 
More specifically, it is supposed that as enrolments rise more rapidly than 
assessed valuations, policy will tend toward higher total grants paid to 
the boards and higher per pupil grants, and as enrolments decline, while 
assessed valuations remain constant or grow, policy will tend toward lower 
total grants (constant value dollars) paid to the boards and lower per- 
pupil grants. Under conditions of declining enrolment, then, the portion 
of municipal taxes in board expenditures is assumed to grow. Under the 
condition of declining enrolment that prevailed in 1975-78, the municipal 
taxes portion grew from about 39 percent to about 47 percent. 


It can be argued that any increase in the burden on local taxpayers 
associated with this development is due to decisions on the part of their 
elected board representatives to allow per pupil costs in their own system 
to increase more rapidly than the per pupil grant. There is, however, no 
room for argument concerning another result of this development: as grants 
are representing a smaller portion of board expenditures and more boards 
are spending above the grant ceilings, more of the costs of the increases 
in per pupil expenditures fall on local ratepayers. Revenue from 
local rates is associated with great variation in tax burden, from board to 
board, depending upon assessed valuation. The issue of equity -- to students 
and to ratepayers -- that has seemed to be waning in importance since the 
creation of the new county board structure in 1969, is becoming increasingly 
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Significant. In its present state, the equity issue is inextricably bound 
up with the basic efficiency question: How do we decide how much to spend 
on education? 


My first recommendation is that the Minister of Education and the 
Provincial Treasurer unequivocally acknowledge that, under the conditions 
of declining enrolments, in light of a concensus calling for equity to 
students and taxpayers that characterizes this period in our history, and 
in consideration of the need for effective controls on education expenditures, 
some significant adjustments in our system of education finance are called 
for. 


My second recommendation is that the government give immediate assur- 
ance that for some time, perhaps two years, the allocation from Treasury 
Board to the Ministry of Education for general legislative grant purposes 
be calculated on the basis that the grant per pupil on a provincial basis 
will not fall below the 1978 grant plus an adjustment for inflation (the 
proper index of which I leave to someone else to propose). 


1) 


2) 
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RECOMMENDAT TONS 


Acknowledge unequivocakly with the Provincial 
Treasurer that under the conditions of deckining 
enrokment some significant adjustments in our 
system of education finance are necessary. 


Give ammediate assurance that for some time, 
perhaps two years, the grant per pupil ona 
provinctak basis wilkk not fall below the 1978 
grant pkus an adjustment for inflation. 


SECTION B: Critical Emerging Problems 


and Recommendations for Immediate Action 


INTRODUCTION 


It is painfully clear that continued enrolment declines mean that we 
simply cannot maintain the education system at its present scale. 
During the next ten to fifteen years substantial retrenchment cannot be 
avoided. Economic conditions may improve and as a result there may be 
some modest increase in the resources allocated to the school systems. 
However, even a significant economic improvement would have to be accom- 
panied by policy decisions to favour higher unit costs in education at the 
expense of other public services, or at. the expense of private sector 
activity, to maintain the present scale of elementary and secondary opera- 
tions. I see no evidence of immediate relief from the financial constraints 
described in the previous section and in the First Interim Report. As a . 
consequence, unless we make some non-traditional means of finance available 
to the schools, retrenchment or contraction is unavoidable even in the 
Short-run. There will presumably be some reduction in the range of programs 
offered and reorganizations within schools or "families of schools" or 
other school groupings, reorganizations of board operations and in some 
cases, perhaps, reorganization or combining of board jurisdictions. 
There will also be displacements of personnel, restrictions on teacher 
supply and perhaps the imposition of ceilings on per pupil expenditure. 
Each of these tactics represents some very difficult choices and unhappy 
consequences, but each is a legitimate and sometimes appropriate one. They 
will be more effective, and can be more equitably implemented, if well 
planned. 


We must begin to plan now. Our concern should be for meeting short- 
term exigencies as well as accommodating long-run changes in our envir- 
onment. The concern in the subsections to follow is about some critical 
emerging problems that should be responded to almost immediately, even if 
this requires dealing with each of them in isolation. Recommendations for 
more inclusive and systematic responses to the entire spectrum of problems 
associated with declining enrolments will be offered in my Final Report. 
Any revisions that it seems appropriate to make in the recommendations 
offered here will be integrated in that later report. 
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1. The Structure of the School System 


As schools undergo some reorganization in response to their changing 
environment and the changes in demand for their services, we must address 
ourselves to this difficult question: will the structural changes be just 
changes in the scale of operation with some attendant administrative 
adjustments, or will they also include changes in the objectives and com- 
munity relationships of the schools? 


The term structure is used in many ways. Certainly it would not be 
inappropriate to speak of changes in curriculum as structural changes, nor 
to refer to the administrative character of the school system as its 
structure. Here, however, I am reserving the term mainly for use in dis- 
cussing the objectives (or missions) of the school system? and its con- 
nections. or relationships to the rest of the community. Questions about 
structure in this sense have never before been so prevalent in popular, 
political and academic discussions of education and education policy. 
Before I offer recommendations, it is imperative that I start with comments 


about the structure (missions and relationships) of our school system. 


Traditionally the pre-eminent mission of our schools has been the 
provision of educational services to "youth". The major part of their 
resources has been directed to serving a day school enrolment of persons 
between 5 and 21 years of age. However, the secondary schools are not 
restricted to an upper age limit and an increasing number of adult students 
have been enrolling in day school classes as well as the evening programs. 
One important structural question that demands attention is whether the 
schools will become less the servants of young people and more a resource 
at the disposal of both youth and adults. 


Ly have sometimes used the term school system when referring to the 
total phenomenon that is our public, secondary and separate school 
systems. Other times, when the peculiarities of the three systems 
seem to require acknowledgement, I have referred to the total 
phenomenon as the school systems (plural). 
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The opportunities presented to adults by the boards of education have, 
in the main, been at the boards' discretion. They are not required by law, 
and a school board can expand programs more or less as it chooses, subject, 
of course, to budget restrictions. The portion of the costs of adult 
education activities met locally vary from board to board according to the 
rates of assessed valuation of taxable property to enrolments, as do other 
board expenditures. Since not all adult education programs are eligible 
for general legislative or special grants, in some cases the entire cost 
must be met from local rates. Variations in adult education offerings from 
board to board therefore reflect in part varying abilities of the boards to 
spend on adult education and in part willingness to do so. 


Some people would not consider the extension of teaching services to 
adults to be structural change. I hasten to acknowledge that since teaching 
is the business of the schools, and, in fact, they already have a long 
tradition of providing some adult education, an expansion of these services 
does not represent a new mission. Indeed, even to recommend the status quo 
for adult education is to endorse continued experimentation and some modest 
growth in this area. Nothing said below is intended as a recommendation of 
less than that. Nevertheless, a sudden increase in the rate of expansion 
of adult education constitutes structural change because it would have 
significant effects on the relations of the schools and boards to other 
agencies and organizations. 


An expanded mission for the schools could, of course, include much 
more than expanded adult education activities. But even activities 
that would fit comfortably under that rubric, such as prenatal instruction 
for mothers-to-be, vocational and recreational classes for all adults and 
special courses for senior citizens, suggest an intrusion by education 
authorities into the domain of other ministries and agencies. If we 
look at a few of the other activities that do not fit under adult edu-. 
cation but would complement those that do, such as day-care for infants, 
prenatal care, job counselling for adults and health and legal services 
for the elderly, we can foresee a near complete erosion of the boun- 
daries of a number of public service areas we long thought to be 
separate and autonomous. Indeed, it has sometimes been claimed that a 
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more candid statement of what schools are and do would have long ago 
revealed that they are important agencies for the provision of custodial, 
health and recreation services as well as learning centres. 


Since schools have been carefully sited to accommodate the geographic 
distribution of young people, they form a universal network of well designed 
centres for the delivery of many kinds of community services. As enrolments 
decline we will have surplus classrooms and some redundant buildings. The 
simple existence of these underutilized public assets quite legitimately 
motivates suggestions for new uses, although it remains to be seen just how 
convenient and effective they would actually be as distribution points for 
various services. Because the appearance of redundant physical assets is 
nearly always accompanied by unemployment for teachers, the motivation to 
look for new community roles for the schools is understandable and approp- 
riate, and may be reason enough to suggest an expanded role for the schools. 
But it must also be noted that there are other highly skilled and talented 
people in the communities who could perform a large number of services for 
their fellow citizens through such centres, on either a volunteer or paid, 
and on either a full-time or part-time basis. 


It is, of course, no simple matter to expand the service role of the: 
schools. Nothing of value is ever completely "free". There are many costs 
to maintaining a building, such as heat, light, cleaning and repair and 
security. A seemingly redundant building may have a hidden cost as- 
sociated with its community-service adaptation, i.e., there may be 
rental income or sale revenue foregone. It is also the case that other 
agencies exist to do many of the things it is proposed that we do in the 
schools. Even in adult education, the most often suggested new or 
expanded use, we have the large and effective network of colleges of 
applied arts and technology. It will be no simple matter to coordinate 
their role with that of an expanded adult education function for the 
boards. 


There are also these difficult questions to deal with: 


Do we want to free the schools from their highly 
specialized mission of educating the young? 
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Should the financial resources (and authority 

to assess the municipalities) of the boards be used 
for purposes other than those for which they were 
developed? 


Unquestionably, there is in Canada a very strong movement to accept 
the objective of lifelong education and to view our schools as learning 
centres or more general resource centres for citizens of all ages. That 
movement is more advanced in some countries in Europe and it is unlikely 
that it has reached even early maturity here. I will be surprised indeed 
if adult education activities of the school boards do not increase over the 
years to come, any recommendations by this or any other Commission notwith- 
Standing. Apparently, we are making the decision, gradually, to expand the 
target population of the schools. 


If there is not yet a movement, there are sound arguments for putting 
health clinics, legal aid services and many other community services in 
schools. Propositions for these developments are presented in detail in 
several of the Working Papers of the Commission. They raise a host of 
questions about the missions of the school and the external relationships 
of the schools and boards, as well as about the legitimate use of the 
authority of the boards to assess their municipalities. It cannot be 
claimed that we have made any observable progress in answering these 
questions. 


This Commission has not directed a major portion of its resources to 
the issues of alternative or community uses of the schools, partly because 
it is not the first authority to take up these policy issues. A fine 
summary of the points to be made about, and the opportunities associated 
with, a more expansive role for the schools may be found in the Final 
Report of the Select Committee on the Utilization of Educational Facilities, 
entitled "What Happens Next Is Up To You" (February, 1975). 


The Legislative Assembly of Ontario did, presumably, endorse the 
principle of community use of schools in setting the terms of reference for 
that Select Committee (which, under its Chairman, Mr. Charles E. McI1lveen, 
M.L.A., Oshawa, was established on December 17, 1973): 
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1. The Committee should inquire into the potential- 
ities and possibilities for the increased use of 
educational facilities throughout Ontario at all 
levels, including postsecondary facilities. 


2. Specifically, the Committee should examine such 
matters as: 


(i) the wider community use of its educational 
facilities; 

(ii) the year-round use of such facilities for 
educational and/or community programs; and 


(iii)ways and means by which the above-mentioned 
activities could be brought about and 
established. 


I am not certain what happened to the report of that Select Committee when 
it was submitted to the Legislative Assembly, but it does appear that the 
Minister of Education has taken steps to encourage more extensive community 
use of the schools. However, in October, 1976, that same Minister of 
Education ordered a "freeze" on expenditures of the province on continuing 
education activities of the boards as "an interim measure necessitated by 
the widely different interpretation of continuing education" demonstrated 


by the boards across the province. 4 


The Minister was, in effect, declaring 
a moratorium on the growth of the province's financial commitment to the 
major "new function" of the boards. The situation now, as I see it, is 
that there has been no corresponding commitment of financial support, from 
the province or municipalities, to the often recommended expansion in the 


community service role of the schools. 


The Select Committee apparently was of the opinion that school boards 
should operate and pay for the extended range of services from conventional 
revenue sources. It is most unlikely that the boards can do this. They 
would have to impose tax increases, in the form of assessments on their 
constituent municipalities (who must impose the higher mill rates on 
property owners), to meet the portion of increased expenditures not covered 
by grants. The Minister of Education, in his "freeze" on expenditures for 
adult education -- the community service activity most closely related to 
the traditional responsibilities of his Ministry -- made it clear that 


loublic announcement from Thomas L. Wells, Minister of Education, 
Province of Ontario, October, 1976. 
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the education grants would be a very limited source of funding for 
expanded activities of the boards. It should be added that financial 
Support of many of the newer community services proposed for the boards 
need not necessarily belong under the budget of the Ministry of Education. 
Given the nature of those activities, provincial financial support might 
appropriately come from several ministries. 


In any event, the boards cannot alone assume responsibility for the 
many new activities proposed for them. They have neither the resources 
to fund them nor the appropriate experience in providing them. If they 
did assume responsibility for a large part of the activities, they would 
in effect become general purpose municipalities. 


This observation about municipality characteristics of boards 
invites the reduction of the structural problem before us to a choice 
between two extremes: 


We can construct a super-municipal authority 
with jurisdiction coterminous with the juris- 
diction of a school board and with authority 
to organize and operate all (or a wide range 
of) community services. Vacant classrooms or 
redundant schools and grounds would be part of 
a pooled resource as would the funds available 
for education and other community services. 


OR 


We can restrict school boards to the provision 
of those services which they have traditionally 
provided for youth. In this case, the organi- 
zation and funding of school board activities 
would continue to reflect its specialized func- 
tions. The responsibility of providing other 
community services, including any expansion of 
these services, would remain with other municipal 
(or provincial and municipal) agencies. The use 
of school facilities for these community ser- 
vices would be on a lease arrangement and in some 
cases perhaps contractual arrangements would be 
made for joint use of existing or new facilities. 
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Quite frankly I prefer some approximation of the first of these two 
approaches and I expect in my Final Report to make some recommendations 
that will facilitate our movement in that direction. Practicality . 
demands, however, that we recognize that the second of these approaches 
is the only one possible in the present state of affairs. I do not see 
that it is realistic, under the financial conditions and organization 
challenges now facing school boards individually and together as a 
provincial system, to make any dramatic movements in the direction of 
increasing the community service mission of the schools, or of changing 
their relationships with the municipalities or other public agencies. 
In short, we had better put our own (school) house in order before 
initiating any bold structural changes. 


I recommend that in the decade ahead our first planning objective 
be the reassessment of the structure of our school system and the design 
and implementation of the changes in our objectives and relationships 
that we decide are called for. This is a policy-planning undertaking 
calling for a sustained effort. New objectives for the schools must be 
selected with care and the propositions for new objectives and relation- 
ships should be accompanied by studies of the probable direct and indirect 
consequences. 


But I recommend that for the present we deal with the financial and 
organizational problems now facing the school system without initiating 
significant structural changes. Dealing with these problems wil] 
undoubtedly mean a period of retrenchment and it may require some contrac- 
tion of services. In many boards (not in all, of course, since some will 
continue to have stable or increasing enrolments) reduction in facilities 
and decreases in teaching, administrative and support staff will be 
inevitable. For the most part, we should be able to manage the personnel 
reductions (as we have in the main until now) through attrition, with 
few dismissals of tenured and experienced staff. But to do this will 
require careful planning. It appears that this planning will have to be 
in accord with the assumptions that provincial grants per student will 
not rise faster than, or even as fast as, inflation, and that increased 


a) 


rates on local taxpayers will face increasing resistance. In the short 
and intermediate run, the first goal of planning must be the combined 
objective of maintaining high quality education services and achieving a 
financially stable education system. 


Extending the community services provided by the schools, then, can 
hardly be the first order of business. We must consider some changes in 
our mission, and begin to do it now, but we must allow time for a very 
hard look at all the related suggestions. There will be many problems. 
For example, to use teachers, at their present salary levels, as the 
labour force for an expanded offering of public services would probably 
mean that those services would be prohibitively expensive. Teachers are 
high salaried professionals. In most cases we will probably be able to 
use them only at the specialized tasks for which they have been trained. 
In any case, an expanded community-service role for the school must wait 
upon the resolution of many questions about the relationships of boards 
to municipalities, of municipalities to other levels of government and 
of the schools to many other public agencies. 


1) 


2) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Make the first objective of Long-range 
planning a Aeassessment, and perhaps a 
nedesigning, of the structure of the school 
System (4.e., the mission of the schools and 
the nekations of the boards to other agencies). 


Do not alter significantly the structure of 

the school system (i.e., the mission and 
rekationships) while we deal with the immediate 
problems of accommodating to sharply declining 
enrolments and rncreasing financial pressures. 


pa School Finance 


In Section A above I indicated that some changes must be made in 
our system of financing the public schools. I made clear also that 
before I finish my Final Report I must make a decision whether to 
recommend that we deal with the problems of financing education via 
adjustments in the grants system that has been evolving in this province 
since 1964, or to recommend fundamental changes in, or a replacement of, 
the existing system. Since I am still actively pursuing new insights 
and information, ! I will not make that important recommendation at this 
point. 


In this section I will limit myself to a short discussion of some 
of the inadequacies in the present scheme for education finance and to 
some recommendations for immediate policy or administrative responses. 
For the most part my present views on the problems reflect the impres- 
Sions made upon me during recent months by presentations at the hearings 
of the Commission and by the written briefs received. 


Before presenting my criticisms I should acknowledge that for many 
years I had a role in influencing the development of the system. What I 
now call weaknesses or inadequacies are as much my doing as anyone's. I 
Should note also that I believe the system has served us well. Under 
conditions of unprecedented increases in demand for services, it was the 
means to the construction of a great education system, a system that was 
amenable to constant adjustments in the interest of quality, efficiency 
and equity. 


Appropriately perhaps, for a scheme that was designed to accommodate 
an expanding system, the legislative grant formula that is the basis of 
the system is "enrolment-driven" in a double sense. When a board 


lin this regard, I recommend to my readers three Working Papers of the 


Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario: R. Bird and E. 
Slack, "Property Tax Reform and Educational Finance in Ontario", Working 
Paper #21; D. Cameron, "Declining Enrolment and the Financing of 

Education in Ontario", Working Paper #11; and E. B. Rideout, "Alternatives 
for Educational Finance Within the Established Paramenters", Working 

Paper #25. 
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experiences enrolment increases that result in a decrease in assessed 
valuation per pupil, it can expect the per-pupil grant to go up, and, of 
course, to receive that grant for more pupils. For this to work across 
a system of generally increasing enrolments over many years the province 
must provide a larger total appropriation for the grants each year. 

When a board experiences enrolment decreases that result in an increase 
in assessed valuation per student, it can expect the per-pupil grant to 
go down and to receive that grant for fewer pupils. A smaller total 
grant for the board will be the result unless the province appropriates 
for school grants a sum that will raise per-pupil grants high enough so 
that they more than offset the reduction in number of pupils. 


Perhaps the most frequent criticism of this system made to the 
Commission is that it does not give due recognition to the existence of 
fixed as well as variable costs associated with a board's operations. 

That is oversimplifying the case, of course. Some costs are fixed for a 
short period, some for a longer period, some for a very long period 
indeed. But the criticism is well grounded. The problem is most apparent 
in boards where both elementary and secondary schools are small and 
sparsity of population makes consolidation difficult or impractical. 


Variations in unit costs across the boards were frequently referred 
to in the hearings and briefs. They are of particular concern in northern 
Ontario, of course, where all services, education included, can be had 
only at higher than average costs. Only one recommendation regarding 
the particular problems of the north (more correctly, small boards in 
sparsely populated areas) will be offered in this Second Interim Report, 
but the general recommendations I will make here should also be of some 
help to boards there. 


The use of "stimulation" or "incentive" grants is another source of 
criticism. Much has been accomplished in influencing the development of 
programs by these grants, which was what they were intended to do. But 
they have by no means been an unmixed blessing. The boards fear that if 
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the grants are terminated or reduced, as has happened in the past, and 
this is done with inadequate notice, it would be necessary for the board 
either to cancel the service or activity, which would mean the grant did 
not fulfill its purpose, or to maintain it as a service for a minority 
of students at some sacrifice in the quality of the basic program being 
offered to all students. This conflict of interest between the benefi- 
ciaries of special services and the general population of students is 
most evident in the provision of special education for the handicapped 
or the gifted and in language teaching (e.g., the provision of French 
immersion programs for some children). 


I recommend that the provincial government discontinue stimulation 
or incentive grants, instead integrating the services being fostered 
into the general program when it is felt they are essential or worth 
financing in the same way as basic components of school programs. If, 
however, some special services are to continue to be encouraged through 
stimulation grants, I recommend that the grants cover the full costs of 
the services provided and that the boards discontinue such services when 
the full-cost grant is discontinued. 


Some of the criticisms that I have heard, and which I have come to 
endorse, are not really directed at the grants system at all, but at the 
government. The critics complain that the government no longer assigns 
a high priority to education. The most often cited evidence is the 
changes in the proportion of board operating expenditures borne by the 
province. The steady increase in that variable to just over 60 percent 
in 1975, followed by a decrease to about 53 percent in 1978, is associated 
in many people's minds with substantial and unanticipated increases in 
local taxes in recent years. As I have pointed out in Section A of this 
report and in the First Interim Report, it can be argued that this 
change has not necessarily been accompanied by a substantial increase in 
the real burden of school costs for local ratepayers. And it is certainly 
the case that a number of qualifiers should accompany our observations 
about rising local taxes. The fact remains, however, that the opinion 
is widely held that the province places diminishing importance on education 
in provincial finance. 
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To the perceived injury of an increasing role of local taxes in 
education finance is added the apparent insult of difficult-to-comprehend 
delays in announcing the particulars of the grants scheme from year to 
year. There is also an absence of short-term or long-term forecasts of 
the province's financial participation in school finances to facilitate 
planning at the board level. 


I am willing to assume that the government has made the decision to 
transfer a larger portion of costs, in particular of increasing unit 
costs, to the boards and the ratepayers in their constituent municipalities. 
This is a tactic that is congruent with the province's declared intention 
to reduce provincial budget deficits and balance the budget by 1981. 

Very likely, however, increasing the role of the boards and local rate- 
payers in education finance was also a deliberate tactic for controlling 
education expenditures. In effect it replaces provincial expenditure 
ceilings with ratepayers' resistance as the main control on rising 
expenditures. Whatever the reasons behind the changing role, one of the 
effects has been to give the appearance of a lower priority for education 
in the provincial budget. 


I wil] have more to say about both the reality and appearance of a 
falling priority for education in my Final Report. Most of my views on 
the alternative tactics for controlling expenditures must also wait 
until the Final Report. However, as I emphasized in Section A above, 
some immediate steps on the part of the government are needed to reduce 
uncertainty and promote the stability of the education system in the 
short run. . 


I have read and heard many arguments for moving away from an enrolment- 
based grants system and to some form of program-based funding. Ties 
doubtful that I will be convinced of the general necessity or utility of 
this. But again I am impressed by the special problems associated with 
declining enrolments in very small boards in sparsely populated areas. 

I recommend that the Ministry of Education endorse the principle of 


Ice the very interesting projections of provincial grants in David 
Foot's "Resources and Constraints: Public Education and the Economic 
Environment in Ontario, 1978-1987", Working Paper #1, Commission on 
Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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program-based funding for boards with very small enrolments in sparsely 
populated areas and undertake immediately to identify the boards it 

wants to put into a special category for this purpose. This may amount 
to little more than an expansion of the concept of isolate boards already 
recognized in the Grant Regulations. It is, after all, only a recognition 
that for demographic-geographic reasons we have some marginal boards. 

By comparison with most boards their operations are "uneconomical" in 

the sense that unit costs are inordinately high. In some places, and at 
some point of enrolment decline, some marginal school operations may 

have to be abandoned. Program-based funding for marginal boards is an 
intermediate step between enrolment-based funding and termination of 
Operations. 


However, it is not just very small boards that face some unusually 
difficult challenges associated with declining enrolments. I recommend 
that boards experiencing greater than average rates of enrolment decline 
in 1979 and 1980 be given some protection immediately against the financial 
consequences of that decline. I accompany this recommendation with the 
specific suggestion that the grant reduction associated with enrolment 
declines in excess of the forecasted provincial average decline in 1979 
and 1980 be limited each year, and for that year only, to 33 percent of 
what it would be without this provision. (For example, if the average 
decline in a given year is 3 percent and a board experiences a 5 percent 
enrolment decline, the grant reduction associated with the 2 percent in 
excess of the average will be replaced by a grant adjustment that year 
equal to 67 percent of that reduction.) The exact amount of this "financial 
cushion" is less important, however, than that it be significant, certain 
and made known as far in advance as possible. This tactic demands that 
a forecasted provincial average enrolment decline for both elementary 
and secondary schools be used rather than an actual average based on the 
numbers when they become known. My own or somebody else's Projections — 
of enrolment for 1979 and 1980 may be used to produce a "best guess" 
forecast each year. 


In the next few years enrolment declines will be more noticeable in 
secondary schools. They will be most severe there in the early 1980's. 
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My recommendations for an adjustment in the grants system for 1981 and 
afterwards will be in the Final Report. 


Though I am not ready to offer recommendations for immediate action 
on the uneven distribution of commercial and industrial assessment 
across the boards, I do wish at this time to make some comments about 
the situation. It is not new, of course, but the inequities are probably 
exacerbated by declining enrolment plus the associated increase in the 
importance of local taxation in financing education, and certainly by 
the pattern of declining enrolments across the boards. The Roman Catholic 
separate school boards have a special problem in this respect. They 
have very little access to industrial and commercial assessment, even 
when their jurisdictions include highly industrialized areas. The 
Corporation Tax Adjustment Grant in effect from 1964 to 1968 provided a 
provincial grant to each separate board that was, on a per pupil basis, 
equivalent to the tax revenue realized by the public board from taxes on 
the industrial and commercial assessments within the separate board's 
jurisdiction. The provision was removed, with the consent of the separate 
school boards, when the present grant scheme went into effect in 1969. 
Generally speaking, the new plan assured the separate boards higher 
levels of provincial funding and near equity in revenue with the public 
boards. Now, however, separate boards face the same pressures as public 
boards to increase their above-grant-ceiling expenditures and for them 
too grants are becoming a smaller portion of total board expenditures. 
As they are forced to pay an increasing part of operating expenditures 
from local rates, their lack of access to industrial-commercial assessments 
is coming to have serious consequences. To some degree the problem of 
uneven distribution of industrial and commercial assessments is part of 
the issue of equity to the two elementary systems. 


However, I do not want to overemphasize the separate school issue 
here. It remains the case that in spite of the formation of larger 
public and separate school boards in 1969, assessment resources are 
still unevenly distributed across the boards and much of this inequality 
is associated with the distribution of commercial-industrial assessment. 
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Ironically, that assessment is concentrated in areas where enrolment 
declines are most marked. In other words, those areas best able to 
support quality education have the most rapidly eroding school popul- 
ations. 


The purpose of this discussion on industrial-commercial assessment 
is not only to register my concern for an old problem assuming new 
aspects and dimensions, but to suggest that some radical changes may be 
called for in the taxation of that assessment and the distribution of 
those taxes. I will, of course, return to this in the Final Report, and 
consider there the advantages of separating industrial-commercial 
assessment from the assessment of residential and farm property. 


I am left with two more finance issues which call for an immediate 
policy response. 


So that they can better plan their own revenues and expenditures, 
the boards are in need of reliable statements of. intermediate-run govern- 
ment intentions regarding education finance. I recommend that the 
government begin immediately to prepare a five-year plan that clearly 
states its intentions regarding the level and method of education finance. 
This plan sould be reviewed and updated every two years and be made 
available to all school boards at least six months prior to the beginning 
of the financial year of the boards. I believe such a plan can and 
should be made available for September, 1979, and should incorporate the 
special declining enrolment grant proposed earlier. 


School boards would also find it easier to plan if their fiscal 
year were the same as their "operations" year. Especially in the case of 
large county boards and separate school boards it makes more sense in 
budgetting, and in nearly all financial operations, to use July 1 to 
June 30 as the fiscal year, instead of the calendar year. This would 
not pose any difficulties in the case of revenues secured through legis- 
lative grants, but it might prove awkward (although it need not do so) 
in the case of requisitions by boards on municipalities’ local tax monies. 
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The terms of office for elected school board trustees are also 
based on the calendar year. The case for change here is strong if 
schools adopt the "operations" fiscal year. If the calendar year re- 
mained in force for the trustees, the old board would be operating the 
schools for half a year before the "new" board took office. That could 
lead to serious difficulties if prudence were not exercised by the "old" 
board in making commitments which would have to be honoured by the "new" 
board in the last half of the same school year. 


Although these matters are, strictly speaking, outside my terms of 
reference since they are not affected by declining enrolments, I do urge 
most strongly that the school year, July 1 to June 30, be used in both 
cases. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 
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RECOMMENDAT IONS 


Discontinue stimulation on Anceentive grants. 
In the case where the services being fostered 
ane deemed essential, or worth financing in 
the same way as basic components of school 
programs, A4ntegrate them into the general 
program. But 44 the grants ane continued, 
have them cover the full cost of the service. 


Endonse the principle of prognam-based funding 
for boards with very small enrolments in 


sparsely populated areas and undertake cmmediately 


to Adentify the boards to be put into that 
category. 


Give some ftnancial protection to boards exper- 
Aenctng greater than average nates of enrolment 
deckine in 1979 and 1980. (See page 59 for 
Speckfic recommendation for the amount of that 
protection. ) 


Begin tmmediateky to prepare for September, 
1979, a five-year plan ckearky stating the 
government's Antentions regarding the Level 
and method of education finance. Review and 
update this plan every two years and make tt 
avatlabke to all school boards at Least SAx 
months prtor to the beginning of the financial 
yearn of the boards. 


OF Programs 


My early suspicions that the quality of education was being adversely 
affected by the consequences of declining enrolments have been strengthened 
by what I heard at Commission hearings and what I have read in the 
briefs and studies. The fear of a reduction in the range of curriculum 
offerings is justified. Programs such as art, music and drama have 
already been adversely affected at the elementary school level in some 
places. It is likely that at the secondary level there will be more 
severe effects on the wide range of programs now available to meet the 
needs of our diverse student bodies. 


For all that, I believe it is possible to improve the education we 
offer to our children, and perhaps even that we offer aduits. In recent 
decades our attention has been directed to adding to the curriculum as 
special interests and needs were identified, but we eliminated few 
elements and gave too little attention to coordination and consolidation. 
Not enough thought has been given to the unity of purposes and content 
and the moulding of a curriculum to serve our diverse society. Different 
curriculum principles from those that served us well under expansion 
must be emphasized now that the school system is contracting. Nevertheless, 
I maintain that in the future we should be able to look back on this as 
a time of curriculum-development opportunities. Fewer children can and 
should mean better educational experiences and opportunities. | But the 
improvements will not be automatic. They require planning and sustained 
effort. 


Two issues are paramount here: planning the curriculum and organizing 
resources to implement the plans. All other aspects of planning -- 
staffing, administration, facilities and finance -- must be in accord 
with and facilitate curriculum planning. 


Over the last hundred years there has evolved in Ontario what might 
be called our philosophy of quality education. Elements of that philosophy 
include decentralization of and sharing in decision making, equality of 


Ithat is, if we are prepared and willing to make necessary changes. 


The new (systems) approach suggested by Howard Mountain and Elizabeth 
Hill, for example, should be very seriously considered as an innovation 
worthy of implementation. See Brief No. 164 of this Commission. 
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opportunity for all students and a high degree of freedom of choice by 
Students among a variety of curriculum options. We must now acknowledge 
some risk to these aspects of quality education because of declining 
enrolments. 


Boards that operate small schools facing continuing enrolment 
declines may have serious problems offering even the programs required 
by the Ministry of Education, the programs we now take for granted as 
the minimum to be offered by almost any board. 


Following is a descriptive outline of the required program at its 
present stage of development: 


i) Primary and Junior Divisions, grades 1-6. Policy is 


outlined in the PlJl Circular, "The Formative Years". 
This document is quite prescriptive, but does give 
the individual board and teacher considerable scope 
in deciding how the work may be taught. Resource 
documents for teachers, referring to a number of 
sections, have been prepared. 


ii) Intermediate Division, grades 7-10. Policy is ina 
transition stage with an Intermediate Circular being 
prepared. A number of guidelines are being revised 
Or expanded, seven of which are required study at 
the grade 9 and 10 levels. Each has a prescribed 
core. Most guidelines at this level have a con- 
Siderable amount of resource material to assist the 
teacher in preparing courses of study. 


iii) Senior Division, grades 11-13. Policy is outlined 
in Circular HS1 and requires that English be taken in 
grades 11 and 12. In addition, this document, 
which also outlines policy for grades 9 and 10, 
requires that a student must have completed twenty- 
seven credits in secondary school, with at least 
three in each of the four main areas of study, for 
Secondary School Graduation Diploma purposes. An 
additional six credits are required for the Secon- 
dary School Honour Graduation Diploma. 


The PlJ1l document, "The Formative Years", has been policy since 
1975. Policies for the other two divisions have been adjusted continuously 
to meet the demands of a changing society. For all divisions it is the 
school board's responsibility to translate Ministry policy into programs 
Suitable to local needs. 
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For schools with declining enrolments, fewer students will generally 
mean fewer teachers, but not necessarily a corresponding reduction in 
the variety of needs and interests of the student body. But there could 
be a reduction in options and specializations, especially in vocational 
schools. The reduction of the teacher force may result from attrition 
or from lay-offs determined by seniority. Either condition incurs the 
risk of causing a board or school to be understaffed in some high priority 
curriculum areas, yet well staffed in some low priority areas. 


Our first concern must be to see that the required program not be 
eroded under the conditions associated with declining enrolments. | it 
may seem that there is little danger of this, but under the pressures to 
keep schools open it is probable that some boards will resist (or find 
impractical) any consolidation of schools and face increasing difficulties 
in maintaining a required program. My first recommendation is that 
steps be taken immediately to determine whether all schools throughout 
the province have the required program, i.e., the minimum set of education 
offerings specified by provincial policy. If necessary, the Ministry's 
monitoring process should be redirected to this activity. 


At this point it is appropriate to remind the reader of the second 
recommendation offered in the section above on School Finance that 
program-based grants be allocated to boards least able to cope with 
problems of declining enrolments. 


It may be considered as necessary that secondary schools continue 
to offer students the opportunity to choose among a "reasonable" number 
of options and specializations (i.e., not much less than the number to 
which they have become accustomed). I recommend, therefore, that a 
statement of the "expected minimum range" of optional course offerings 
be prepared by the Ministry of Education to guide the monitoring activity 
recommended above. In time this statement may be modified to form a set 
of "core program opportunities", or the basic range of options among 


leor a thoughtful discussion of many of the crucial implications, readers 
should consult the article by Robin H. Farquhar in the recent issue 
of Canadian Education (Summer, 1978), entitled "Our Schools Need Help". 
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which every high school student can expect to choose, regardless of 
where he attends school. 


In the section above entitled The Structure of the School System, I 
dealt with some of the pressures on the schools to expand their mission 
and to provide a range of community services. A comparable set of 
pressures must be discussed in connection with curriculum planning. As 
they have always been, our schools today are seen as instruments of 
social policy. Our approach to curriculum planning will in large measure 
be determined by our willingness to see the schools serve the objectives 
of such policies, in particular when those objectives are associated 
with ministries other than education. 


At present, for example, provincial government policies for the 
Francophone community are important to national unity and Confederation 
and have direct effects on language instruction in our schools. Government 
policy toward other ethnic groups, or "multiculturalism", has contributed 
to the development of the heritage language program. A related policy 
area is civil liberties. The recent emphasis here on policies to cope 
with racism in all its manifestations has influenced the development of 
curriculum materials. In addition government policies pertaining to 
health, welfare and recreation influence our choices of in-school experiences 
for children. 


Perhaps most important in the long run is the relationship of 
education, work and retirement in the life of our citizens. Education 
has been and still is primarily directed to further education and not to 
work and leisure. Despite that orientation our system has produced a 
paradox: many complain that the graduates of our schools lack work 
skills, yet there is evidence that most workers, even those in the 
professions, are overtrained for the tasks required. Schools are generally 
unprepared for the fact that our lifespan continues to increase at the 
same time as work shrinks into shorter hours and fewer years. In addition 
to more leisure time, as the demographic factors we have studied show, 
there will be a steadily increasing number of persons in retirement, 
unless, of course, economic conditions unexpectedly lead to a longer 
working life. Social policies towards that group should have an education 
component. Consideration must be given to the extent to which education 
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serves the shorter working period of life and the longer leisure and 
retirement period. Various kinds of work-study programs, often termed 
"cooperative" programs, are being considered to link education more 
closely with the world of work. Just as job-sharing and extended part- 
time employment contracts can make it possible to blend retirement 
gradually with work from, say, 50 to 75 years of age, so work-study 
programs can blend education and work. Social policies which provide 
sharp divisions between education, work and retirement are inappropriate. 


The curriculum issue can be simplified by presenting it in the form 
of two extreme positions: 


Coordination of efforts of the Ministry of Education 
and other ministries to plan social policy. This 
coordinated effort would produce the operational 
objectives of the education system and resolve the 
competitive claims on public funds of education 

and other services. The education system would 
change in character, as would the activities and 
systems associated with the other ministries. 


OR 


Insulation of curriculum planning from other areas 
of public policymaking and planning. The curriculum 
would evolve within a specific institutional struc- 
ture and influence from many "special interest" 
groups, including government itself, would be 
episodic. The objectives of curriculum development 
would not be systematically related to politically 
determined societal goals. 


Neither one corresponds to the situation we know, but the prevailing 
arrangement is certainly closer to the second. I believe we would be 
well served by some movement in the direction of the first. However, it 
must be conceded that significant change in the relationships between 
planning for social development and planning of school experiences must 
wait upon some very thoroughgoing changes in our styles of making public 
policy. Any recommendations in my Final Report that curriculum planning 
be an integrated part of more general social planning will likely be for 
rather modest efforts. 
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Other aspects of curriculum planning and program development that must 
be looked at in the context of declining enrolments include curriculum 
materials development, correspondence education and professional development. 
I have no recommendation for immediate action with regard to these, however, 
and for that reason will deal with them in my Final Report. 


2) 
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RECOMMENDAT TONS 


Take steps r«mmediateky to determine whether 
akk schooks throughout the province have the 
nequired program, 4.e., the mnimum set of 
educational offerings spectsied by provincial 
pokicy. 14 necessary, nedirect the Ministry's 
monttoning process to this activity. 


(14, tn fact, there ane some boards that can- 
not provide that program in every School, or 
have onky marginal capability, decide whether 
they should be put into the category of boards 
for which prognam-based funding url be consid- 
ened. See second recommendation under School 


Finance. ) 


Prepare a statement of the "expected minimum 
nange" of optional course offertngs tn Secon- 
dary schooks to guide the monitoring activity 
mentioned in the above necommendation. 


4. Administration 


One of the greatest challenges we face in this period is the manage- 
ment of decline. A heavy and highly visible responsibility will be 
placed on many of the school boards and their administrative staffs as 
they handle some tough and potentially explosive situations such as 
school closings, attendance boundary changes, increased transportation 
needs and the difficult task of dispensing with the services of some of 
their instructional and support staffs. It is easy in an expanding 
system to build over mistakes and cover if not correct them; in a declining 
system every error of omission or commission stands forth in bold relief. 
It is then that the strains begin to show between and within the central 
authorities and the local authorities in roles and functions, division 
of responsibilities and definition of powers and duties, all making 
coordination of efforts and the development of a genuine spirit of trust 
difficult. It becomes essential to create conditions whereby knowledge 
and understanding of the tribulations of each constituency can be 
communicated. This is the central issue in examining adjustments in the 
relationships between central and local authorities. 


Each of the constituencies concerned with the governing of education 
(Ministry, boards, teachers, etc.) is deeply committed to the improvement 
of education even in the face of declining enrolments, although each is 
naturally motivated to at least some extent by special interests. Many 
of the strategies they have suggested and adopted are really stop-gap 
short-term solutions, however, and these are not good enough for the 
essential problem, namely maintaining quality education in the face of 
enrolment declines and economic and financial restraints. It is possible 
that to meet these new realities some fundamental changes in the structure 
of the governing system must be considered, | although there is unlikely 


1, strong case has been made urging that school boards be abolished and ° 


the provincial government finance and operate all schools in the province 
(which, in the case of Roman Catholic separate schools, would presumably 
be unconstitutional). See Richard Bird's "Financing Education in Ontario: 
Issues and Choices", Working Paper No. 2, Commission on Declining School 
Enrolments in Ontario, 1978, and David Cameron's "Declining Enrolments 

and the Financing of Education in Ontario", Working Paper No. 11, 
Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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to be a complete restructuring. There is general agreement about the 

value of local authority over education matters, which is consonant with 
our long and honourable tradition of community responsibility for education. 
Similarly, it is generally agreed that, beginning with Egerton Ryerson, 

the Ministry of Education has played a major role in shaping what is an 
effective education system, one that is envied in many other jurisdictions 
in this country and throughout the world. 


The basic need is to determine just what combination of functions 
and what organizational arrangements involving the Ministry, administrators 
and school boards will best serve education in the current social and 
economic conditions. What we have now, but are quickly moving away 
from, is an adaptation of what students of administration often refer to 
as the bureaucratic model. Our variation is characterized by a hierarchy 
operating under a set of rules and procedures designed to ensure some 
measure of impersonality in the decision-making process to reduce or 
limit autocratic decisions and to promote some degree of participatory 
democracy. The Ministry, through the revenues it controls, its curriculum 
guidelines, its supervisory and evaluative functions and its certification 
and other regulatory powers, plays a crucial role. But recently teachers 
have organized themselves into very effective groups and exercise sub- 
stantial influence on education affairs, at the provincial as well as at 
the local level. Community groups have become much more vocal and 
active and exercise a great deal of influence at the local level over 
the actions of the school boards and their officials. Even the media 
and other ancillary organizations have an impact on what happens in 
education and on how resources which are available are allocated. In 
brief, we have moved closer to a political model in recent years, and 
away from the bureaucratic model. 


This trend will continue and there is plenty of evidence already 
that the strains arising from enrolment declines are hastening the 
process. Education has always been inextricably involved with politics, 
of course. But there has traditionally been a remarkable degree of in- 
sulation between the politics of education and the general political realm. 
Now, for better or for worse, we are treating education more like other 
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policy areas and are using the same political strategems and instruments. 
I believe, from what I have seen and heard, that the adjustments to how 
we conduct education in Ontario and how we allocate resources to it will 
in the future be developed on a political basis. In fact, I believe 
that only in this way can we hope to meet successfully the challenges of 
both declining enrolments and financial constraints. Accordingly, I 
recommend the initiation immediately of sustained efforts at a political 
solution to many of the emerging local and provincial problems associated 
with declining enrolments, in particular problems of coordination and 
cooperation. By this I mean the organization of many sessions for 
discussions, negotiation and plain political horse-trading among interest 
groups. This will include meetings between administrators and trustees 
of neighbouring and overlapping board jurisdictions to negotiate the 
exchange of education services and of real estate, meetings between 
school boards and teacher organizations to negotiate such issues as work 
conditions and benefits, meetings between the Minister or Ministry 
spokesmen and teacher organizations, boards, administrators, etc. In 
general, interest group representatives are not blind to political 
realities and inevitabilities. Many of the problems associated with the 
management of the schools under emerging conditions can be dealt with 
when and where they occur if we have a strong tradition of interest 

group negotiation and accommodation. Provincial policy will be most 
effective if it complements a dynamic system of political accommodation 
at all levels. It is my hope and expectation that board administrators 
will play an active role in promoting this activity, to their own and 
everybody else's advantage. I also suggest an activist role on the part 
of the Ministry of Education in promoting these decentralized political 
processes. 


In this connection, I feel that the Ministry of Education has 
delegated to the boards authority in certain areas that it now appears 
could be better handled centrally. I do not make this observation on 
the basis of any strongly held view on centralization versus decen- 
tralization. I am of the opinion that a healthy organization goes 
through recurring phases of both. Moreover, it is perfectly rational 
for a well-run organization or system to be decentralizing some functions 
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and centralizing others. I recommend that the Minister take steps to 
increase his Ministry's control in certain finance areas such as the use 
and sale of school buildings and sites and the working conditions and 
benefits of school staff members (both instructional and support), 
including pensions, termination gratuities and like arrangements. It is 
assumed, of course, that control by the Minister over these matters will 
be accompanied by development of policies which make allowances for 
vastly different conditions in various jurisdictions. 


At the same time, the tradition of local control must be retained 
and strengthened wherever appropriate. This is an important and sensitive 
matter, with some particular problems related to declining enrolments. 
Board control must be maintained or strengthened in ways we believe will 
improve the education system. The political process must be encouraged 
in ways that will retain for the local authorities powers over certain 
of their own affairs, in particular those where the local taxpayers pay 
the bills. 


One element of our school system gives me great concern because of 
jts fragmentary nature and its relatively low level of political influence. 
I speak of the provincial organization of school trustees which, in 
comparison with that of the teachers, seems to be rather disorganized 
and powerless. After nearly 40 years of close association with public 
education in this province, I know well the history behind the present 
situation. History notwithstanding, the province now needs a strong 
organization of school trustees. This organization would be an jmpor- 
tant participant in the politics of education as it is now emerging. I 
recommend that the Ministry of Education do what is in its power to 
facilitate the emergence of a strong province-wide trustees organization. 


This recommendation is also directed to the trustees organizations. 


I am not advocating a new location of power to counter the teachers’ 
organizations and place them in confrontation with trustees. What I am 
recommending is an organized and powerful voice for the trustees to be 
used in the service of the youth in our schools. Board members do in a 
very real way act as "trustees", in the best sense of that term, as well 


as act as representatives of concerned citizens at the local level. 
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The implications of these three major recommendations, in parti- 
cular the politicization of education, will be dealt with in detail in 
my Final Report. To me the immediate issues are the recognition of the 
political nature of the control over education decision-making today and 
the development of an organization of trustees which can speak with one 
voice and play an important political role. Just as important, perhaps, 
is that the Minister move with dispatch to regain or obtain authority 
over some financial and associated areas that need to be dealt with on a 
provincial basis. 


One comment on a major issue should perhaps be included at this 
point. I prefer the present organization of the Metro Toronto system 
for school purposes and fully agree with the government decision not to 
implement the Robarts' recommendations to revert to a system of indepen- 
dent boards and discard the central Metro Toronto School Board. The 
needs which led to the formation of the present system, and the advantages 
to be gained by it, still exist in large measure. 


2) 


3) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Initiate Ammediateky a sustained effort to 
promote decentralized political solutions to 
emerging Local and provincial probLems assoc- 
dated with deckining enrolments, in particular, 
problems of coordination and cooperation. 

Begin the organization of many sessions fon 
discussions, negotiation and trade-offs to 

deal with specific inter-board and inter-interest 
group 4ssues. Encourage board Level administrators 
and Ministry of Education officials to take the | 
Anithative tn promoting these activities. 


Take steps to increase the Ministry's control over 
certain finance-related decisions, incekuding the 
use and sale of Schook buildings and sites and 
the working conditions and benefits of school 
Stabs members, Such as pensions, teunination 
gratuities and Like arrangements. 


Do what 4s in the Ministry's power to facilitate 
the emergence of a strong province-wide trustees 
organization that can speak with one voice 

and play an Amportant pokitical noke. 


5. Teacher Education 


Teacher education covers pre-service and in-service training (in- 
cluding graduate studies in education) and is best seen as a continuum... 
I plan in my Final Report to present a series of specific recommendations 
that will deal with both phases. However, there is one feature of the 
problem that must be presented now so that some action may be taken 
immediately. That is the size of the existing pre-service education 
programs, at the Ontario Teacher Education Colleges (OTECs) and the 
university faculties of education, to which large numbers of applicants 
are being admitted and educated at public expense (and at considerable 


expense to their parents and themselves, if foregone earnings are included) , 


but for whom the chances of securing teaching positions in our publicly 
supported schools become increasingly smaller. As school enrolments 
decline, experienced teachers are not leaving their positions and any 
new positions that do appear are normally filled by those young but 
experienced teachers declared surplus in other schools. While such 
appointments, and others where a teacher returns from a leave of absence, 
are frequently referred to as "new hirings", the term is misleading. It 
is not restricted, as so many assume, to the hiring of newly-qualified 
graduates from teacher training institutions. Indeed, as the decline in 
school enrolments continues, the "pool" of qualified and experienced 
teachers (for the most part, still young persons) grows steadily bigger 
and the chances of employment for new graduates become ever smaller. 
Some do obtain employment, it is true, and this happens most frequently 
in the Roman Catholic separate school system where decline in enrolment 
is not as severe, at least not yet except for a few boards. 


The ratio of teacher requirements to admissions has not greatly 
improved in recent years, although the Minister of Education recently 
announced a 50 percent cut in enrolment at the OTECs, the only institu- 
tions over which he can at present exercise direct control.! Certain of 
the faculties of education have announced modest cut-backs in admissions, 


the faculties of education are part of the university system and 
come under the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. In that 
jurisdiction the government has never to my knowledge exercised 
direct control over admission to any faculty. 
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but voluntary constraints are highly unlikely to deal adequately with 
the magnitude of the problem so long as faculty budgets are dependent as 
they are upon an enrolment-based formula for funding. 


Complete and up-to-date information for both elementary and secon- 
dary school newly-qualified teacher graduates is available, and the 
figures for the years 1972 to 1977 are given in Tables 9 and 10, for 
elementary teachers and secondary teachers respectively. The first five 
columns of each table show where the successful graduates (male, female, 
and total) have been employed in the province. A total for the whole 
province is shown in the sixth column. The second last column shows the 
number "inactive", which means graduates without a classroom teaching 
job in Ontario. The last column shows the total number of graduates 
(i.e., those who received teaching certificates) each year, not the 
total number enrolled in the teacher training institutions (i.e., excluding 
those who failed to graduate). 


These data were secured from the Teacher Information File of the 
Ministry of Education, which is updated annually, so that the file shows 
the number who secured teaching jobs and the number (classified as 
"inactive") who did not get a teaching job in Ontario after graduation 
jn each of the six years 1972 to 1977. Totalling the "inactive" column 
of Table 9 for elementary schools, one finds 5,702 graduates did not get 
jobs as teachers and that graduates in 1977 made up 29.4 percent of the 
total number. The job situation was bad in 1972, at the beginning of 
the elementary school enrolment decline, but improved slightly through 
1975 as the total number of graduates went down. It deteriorated again 
in 1976 and 1977 as larger numbers entered the teacher training institutions. 
Worst of all is the record for 1977, when only 43.5 percent of new 
graduates managed to find teaching jobs. 


The picture is somewhat improved, if one takes into account the 
fact that some students find alternative employment in other jurisdictions 
or outside the school system where their teacher training may be found 
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to be a useful qualification.+ Accurate statistics for this phenomenon 
are impossible to secure because most of the faculties have not maintained 
records of even the first placements of all their graduates. But at 

best the numbers involved would not alter the situation substantially. - 


The situation for secondary schools, as will be seen from Table 10, 
is remarkably similar in nearly all respects. Again there was a distorted 
relationship in 1977 -- and the decline in secondary school enrolment is 
just beginning. The future for new graduates from teacher training 
institutions appears grim. It may well be asked whether such conditions 
should be permitted to continue, or whether direct intervention by 
government to prevent wastage of human and financial resources is not 
warranted. I believe that the government must in fact intervene directly, 
but before I discuss the ways and means of doing this, it would be 
useful to consider the mobility of teachers -- how many leave each year, 
how many return and what the losses are through death, retirement, etc. 
These data are given in Tables 11, 12 and 13, 14, for elementary and 
secondary schools for the period 1966-67 to 1976-77. They were secured 
from the Reports of the Ministry of Education. It is well known that a 
major criterion used in determining whether a teacher is to be declared 
surplus or redundant is the number of years of experience -- j.e., 
“seniority' -- in the service of the board (or in a number of unfortunate 
cases, within a particular school within a system). What has resulted, 
as these tables on withdrawals and acquisitions reveal, is that the 
system has "frozen", i.e., teachers do not move, and indeed, we were 
informed at some of the Commission's hearings that some now seem very 
reluctant even to ask for leaves of absence of any kind. Of course, 
when a teacher moves to another board system -- Metro Toronto is an 
exception -- he or she goes to the bottom of the list? of seniority and 
any contract would very likely be a term or probationary one, possibly 


lone of our studies, by Brian Wolfe, of those engaged in occupations — 
other than teaching (to be published as a Working Paper) raises grave 
doubts about the value of either the undergraduate or the teaching 
courses as qualifications for any occupation other than teaching, 
at least in the opinion of those affected. 


ar believe the legality of this practice has not been tested. The 
individual contract signed by both parties is, after all, between 
the teacher, as the employee, and the school board, as the employer. 


SWe were informed that this may also occur when Supervisory officers 
(but not consultants) are reassigned to classroom teaching duties. 
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with an automatic resignation clause or form attached so that at best 
only one year is covered. Under the long-standing union rule of "last 
in - first out", this can in effect eliminate tenure or security of 
employment, unless enrolment’ in the system is increasing and promises to 
continue to do so. In most cases the teacher is "bounced from pillar to 
post" every year, assuming that any position at all can be found in the 
next year. Under such conditions for young, experienced teachers, the 
prospects for new graduates from teacher training institutions will get 
bleaker year by year as enrolments plunge. 


I have spoken to a number of new graduates and to a number of 
teachers recently declared redundant and find that very many are bitter 
over the treatment they claim to have received. Many say they had not 
been made aware of the employment situation, either during their under- 
graduate courses or when applying for admission to teacher training, and 
consequently they felt they had been led into wasting their time and 
money training for a profession in which they would never find a position. 
Others did seem to have been aware of the conditions, often from reading 
about the implications of declining enrolments on their own, and were 
willing to accept the risks of not securing a teaching position! (although 
most were not aware of the recent odds of at best 2 out of 5 that they 
would get a teaching job). My purpose here is not to say that entrants 
to teacher training have or have not been properly briefed about market 
conditions. It is only to demonstrate that the meaning has not always 
gotten across and even when it does we are not sure how it affects the 
process of making decisions. This, of course, is one of the reasons why 


jt has never been easy to link education and manpower planning. 


The following five charts give the picture of the destination of 
the teacher graduates for the years 1972 to 1977, inclusive. Chart 5 
shows the percentage of "active" and "inactive" male and female elemen- 
tary school teachers for the province. Chart 6 shows the percentage of 
"active" and "inactive" secondary school teachers. The number of graduates 
concerned, identified by their options (i.e., elementary or secondary) 
are shown in Chart 7. Charts 8 and 9, dealing with 1977 graduates only, 


Ihe relatively high salaries paid for senior positions, particularly 


administrative, may have proven to be an irresistable attraction. 
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CHART 7 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES OF TEACHER COLLEGES & FACULTIES OF EDUCATION 
IN ONTARIO WITH ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY OPTIONS 


SECONDARY 


73 74 a5 76 
YEAR OF GRADUATION 
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show the percentage of last year's graduates classified as active and 
inactive, for all the institutions training teachers in this province. 
Charts 5 and 6 demonstrate that the employment situation for new teachers, 
measured in terms of the portion active in the profession, is deteriorating. 
And it is very poor indeed for the class of 1977. 


Two reports will be published as Working Papers by the Commission 
on studies which we have conducted of unemployed teachers in our province. 
Despite the difficulties of tracing large numbers of individuals over a 
period of years without access to some universal sources of personal 
information, such as the Social Insurance system, we did amass enough 
data to indicate the extent and seriousness of the problem. We shall 
also in those reports reproduce enough of the comments of "would-be 
teachers" to leave no doubts about their bitter attitudes towards their 
professional associations, their guidance counsellors, their universities 
and their faculties of education. 


At this point we shall present some findings from one of these 
studies, done by Mr. Michael Sinclair, who was dependent for all of his 
data on the wholehearted assistance of the Ontario Regional Office of 
Employment and Immigration Canada (formerly the Federal Department of 
Manpower and Immigration). I should point out that these figures show 
only those persons who are receiving unemployment insurance benefits in 
Ontario and not the whole group of school teachers who have found them- 
selves unable to secure a job in their chosen profession. 


Active Claimants Receiving Unemployment Insurance 


Active Claims* 


Date 

Male Female Total 
July 1976 1,304 3,909 Wad BS 
January 1977 878 Ceo Seo0U 
July 1977 1445 4,108 36005 
January 1978 1 5034 2,/96 83027 


* jncludes only those who are "labour force ready", meaning willing and 
able to work at once as teachers. 


Iuy Commission was firmly denied access to some of the provincial 
government information files of addresses (although we had both names 
and Social Insurance numbers and date of birth for each individual we 
wished to trace). 


a3 


Again, the evidence is that the situation is growing worse. It is 
interesting to note that the population of unemployed teachers receiving 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits is largely female. ! 


We also present a summary of statistics of persons (virtually all 
of whom we may assume to be trained teachers) registered with Canada 
Manpower Centres in Ontario as wanting teaching jobs. These figures 
include only those registered for jobs as kindergarten, elementary or 
secondary school teachers. © The two sets of figures, in this table and | 
the previous one, will overlap in some cases, but it needs to be remembered 
that neither of the tables includes the estimated several thousand 
teachers who had previously held teaching jobs, or new teacher training 
graduates, who had not registered with Canada Manpower, perhaps because 
they felt that to take such a step was not in keeping with professional 
traditions or was something of an admission of failure to find a teaching 
job on their own. 


Registered Canada Manpower Centre Clients Wanting Teaching Jobs 
in Ontario in Kindergarten, Elementary or Secondary Schools 


Employment 

Status Date Male Female Total 
Unemployed 594 ea ayl| 2,755 
Employed Gee 60 121 181 
Total 654 AR 37 2,936 
Unemployed Ma 741 Rees 2.005 
Employed fee 48 79 127 
Total 789 2,191 2,980 
Unemployed 996 3,574 4,570 
Employed tt a 2 MG ye 224 
Total 1,068 34/26 4,794 
Unemployed 673 2,490 35163 
Employed Bi 64 149 213 
Total 737 2,639 347370 


Source: Unpublished data courtesy of the Ontario Regional Offices of 
Employment and Immigration Canada (and compiled by staff of 
The Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario). 


lin 1976-77 female teachers constituted about 54 percent of the full-time 


teachers in public elementary and secondary schools in Ontario. (See 
First Interim Report, Table 6.2, p. 251.) 


2The Final Report will show "university" and "other" teachers as well. 
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Certainly the situation which these statistics reveal is serious. 
Any attempts to recruit applicants to teacher-training institutions, by 
newspaper advertising or otherwise, would be most inappropriate. Public 
notices and informational advertising of the institution involved should 
avoid any appearances of being a "promotion" effort. I certainly am not 
Suggesting that students be stopped from beginning teacher training, and 
I am not going to suggest a termination of operations for all our teacher 
training institutions. It should, however, be made very clear to all 
applying and registering students that they do so without any active 
effort being made to recruit them into the teaching profession and that 
the risk of not finding the teaching jobs they are preparing for is 
their own. 


It is clear that there are no reliable "market mechanisms" that we 
can rely upon to bring supply and demand together in a tolerably short 
period. This is somewhat disquieting to public authorities and taxpayers 
when they realize that the excess supply refers to a very expensive 
product. Intervention, via policy, on size of enrolment is necessary in 
the interest of public economy and perhaps in the interest of fairness 
to applicants. We know from past experience that not all who are admitted 
to teacher training institutions graduate and seek teaching positions, so 
some form of "cushion" between requirements and enrolments should be 
provided (some incomplete data I have would indicate a maximum of 25 
percent extra in admissions should be planned for, above the number of 
successful graduates who will actively seek positions). Presumably we 
can afford, also, to enroll a limited number in excess of that and let 
graduates take their chances on finding a position either in classrooms 
or in related fields (thus increasing the "cushion" to, say, 30 percent). 
But we should not permit the conditions to continue which produced the 
"oversupply" shown for 1977, where only 43.5 percent of those graduating 
secured teaching positions. 


The severity of the "oversupply" situation is such that almost no 
one argues against the necessity of cutbacks in the provision of pre- 
service education. More specific information will be available in my 
Final Report, but on the basis of data available now I recommend that 
every effort be made to reduce immediately, i.e., in September, 1978, 


Zo 


the number of students admitted to the pre-service programs of the 
faculties of education to a level 30 percent below the number of admis- 
sions of September, 1977. Consideration should also be given to a cut 
of another 20 percent in the enrolment for September, 1979 (for a total 
of 50 percent below 1977). 


I further recommend that the government through the Council of Ontario 
Universities plan for the apportionment of the remaining enrolment 
across specializations and among teacher training institutions. I have 
the needed basic information and will be publishing it as one of our 
series of Statistical Appendices. 


There are no jurisdictional difficulties about the Minister imposing 
controls on the OTECs in Toronto and Hamilton, and indeed in light of 
the conditions described above and of the introduction of a common 
Ontario Teaching Certificate, | I recommend that the Minister of Education 
further reduce enrolment in or close both of the colleges as of June, 1979. 


Because the faculties of education lie within the university system, 
and given the traditions of university autonomy, it is a sensitive 
exercise for any Minister to impose quotas on these faculties. However, 
it certainly is not in the best interests of the universities to let 
admissions in the faculties drift, with all the uncertainties for planning 
and the financing of programs which such a laissez-faire policy would 
entail. It should be possible for the government and the universities 
concerned, through the Council of Ontario Universities, to agree to accept 
a ten-year forecast of the number of teacher training enrollees that would 
approximate "demand" (the number required to meet employment opportunities). 
I recommend that they do so. Support for a system of teacher training 
of the scale this would indicate should be guaranteed for a period of 
three to seven years. The scale of the system required should be reviewed 
periodically.© Agreement on some such approach will be easier to 
secure if the scale of the system is not determined entirely by manpower 
requirement projections, but is reasonably generous in the "cushion" or 
extra admissions allowed. Such agreement from the universities' point 


1ontario Regulation 1977-78:42, introduced July 1, 1978. 


cEvery year for the first five years. 
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of view should be easier still if the government takes the opportunity 
provided by the current requirement of fewer candidates in pre-service 
education (and I recommend that it does do so) to turn part of the 
excess teaching strength of the faculties of education to the provision 
of in-service education for a static and aging teaching force which the 
decline in school enrolments will produce. Because we are committed to 
safeguarding and improving the quality of the education of Ontario's 
children (even though they be fewer in number in the future) the present 
crisis in enrolments provides the opportunity to redeploy part of a 
faculty's efforts into programs to update and, if necessary, retrain 
working teachers and to provide a better induction for the smaller but 
critically important group of young teacher graduates entering their 
professional careers. A similar case can be made for a wider role for 
the faculties in education research, which might well be directed in 
large part toward the many problems associated with declining school 
enrolments. 


Depending upon the scale of the agreed "guaranteed system", and 
upon the proportion of faculty complement which the government will 
guarantee to support for in-service education, induction and research, 
decisions can then be taken on whether any faculties must be closed, or 
whether they can all continue to function efficiently on smaller enrol- 
ments and reduced overall resources. 


A guaranteed minimum level of support for the university faculties, 
even at a reduced level compared to the current scales, would provide 
some level of certainty and a basis for planning. The implementation of 
the suggestion for diversification in the roles of faculties of education 
would provide some flexibility in pre-service education in the event 
that unpredictable events make some of the basic assumptions underlying 
the current crises incorrect. This is an important advantage. A sudden 
demand for more teachers than would be provided by the guaranteed mini- 
mum system could be handled in the faculties by temporarily diverting 


teaching strength from in-service to pre-service needs. + Diversification 


lwe always have advance warning of any impending increases, of at least 

six years for elementary schools and fifteen for secondary schools (the 
time periods from birth to Grade 1 enrolment and to Grade 9 enrolment, 

respectively). 


=] 


would also limit the number of faculty members of teacher-training 
institutions who would need to be declared redundant. Such redundancies 
would create serious career dilemmas for highly specialized people and, 
if the practice of Britain and other western European countries is 
followed in Ontario, some policy of compensation by the government would 
be required for those who lose positions as a result of government 
action and are unable to find equivalent employment. 


The universities are concerned about the future of the faculties of 
education. The joint brief from the faculties of education, submitted 
to my Commission by the Council of Ontario Universities, makes it clear 
that the deans of education and at least some of their staff are fully 
aware of the problem and of its consequences. In fact, they envisaged a 
substantial reduction in the numbers entering the pre-service training 
program, although not, I think, sufficient in light of data which have 
recently been released and reported here. Their main proposals concerned 
a major shift in function, primarily to extensive programs of in-service 
education of teachers, to graduate studies and to research and development. 
I have reserved further comments on these proposals until my Final 
Report in which I will be considering the full range of in-service 
activities, including professional development days, short courses and 
the like, in a general discussion of the problem of staff development 
and retraining. The computer models we have had developed will also be 
ready by then and I will be able to provide for the province as a whole 
as well as for each institution, and could provide for each school 
board, a wealth of information regarding teacher supply and demand, 
including the different numbers of students required in various types of 
programs (subject to certain assumptions) to maintain these teacher 
training facilities. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 
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RECOMMENDAT IONS 


Make every effort to cut total enrolments 

An pre-service teacher training in the pro- 
vinee 4n September, 1978, to a Level 30 percent 
below the totak enrokments in September, 1977. 
Give consideration to a cut of another 20 
percent in September, 1979, for a total cut of 
50 percent from the September, 1977, Level. 


Chose on neduce enrolment in the Ontario Teacher 
Education Colleges in June, 1979. 


Agree ukth those universities with education 
faculties, through the Counctk of Ontario Uni- 
versities, to accept a ten-year forecast of 

the number of teacher training emollees that 
would approximate "demand" (the number xe- 
quired to meet employment opportunities) . 
Guarantee support for a teacher training system 
of thts scale fon a pertod of three to seven 
years. Apportion the enrolment associated with 
this scake of operations across specializations 
and among teacher training institutions in ac- 
cond with the Councthk of Ontario Universities. 


Make the guaranteed scake of operations of the 
teacher tratning institutions generous enough to 
allow for a part of the faculty's efforts to be 
nedepkoyed to in-service training and research. 


6. Personnel 


In curriculum planning our main concern is for ends, the experiences 
of education. In financial planning we focus upon the means to those 
ends. But in the labour intensive business that is education, we don't 
talk about curriculum very long without moving to a discussion of teachers, 
nor do we speak about finance without discussing teachers' salaries. 
What teachers are and what they do largely determine what the experiences 
of schooling will be for our children, and paying teachers' salaries is, 
in large measure, what education finance is about. 


While my interest is in all professional and non-professional 
personnel, as well as teachers, the recommendations I offer for immediate 
action pertain to teachers only. Other board employees receive very 
little attention in this report but will be given adequate consideration 
in the Final Report. | 


No doubt some school personnel will lose their jobs; indeed, some 
already have. But this has not happened in large numbers and though the 
next ten years will see many teaching jobs at risk, careful planning 
will minimize the losses. 


Most of the necessary personnel adjustments to date have been made 
smoothly through transfers or attrition. For some boards, however, the 
new phase of adjustments will be more challenging. Further staff reduc- 
tion for elementary schools will be necessary and large reductions will 
be required in the secondary schools. The minimization of personal 
hardships and the maintenance of high personnel morale under these 
conditions will require a sustained planning effort. Of course, there 
will continue to be some boards with growing or stable enrolments. For 
them reductions will not be necessary and normal attrition may even 
allow the employment of some younger teachers. Most of the Roman Catholic 
separate school boards are in this happy position and probably will be. 
for some time. 


oY 
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In schools where the staff is not increasing, the much reduced 
mobility of employed teachers (discussed in the previous section on 
teacher training) may well pose some serious problems. The average age 
of the teaching force will increase, as will total years of experience, 
and there will be a marked increase in average salaries if the present 
form of salary grids remains in effect. In addition to the obvious 
financial consequence of an aging teaching staff, there is the less 
certain quality-of-teaching effect. It was mentioned repeatedly in 
briefs and hearings that the consequence of a static, aging teaching 
staff will be apathy and a decrease in morale. One need not accept 
these assertions about aging teachers, of course, but it is hard to 
argue with another observation made just as often that something will be 
lost if there is a near absence of young teachers in a school. 


It should be emphasized that salaries on average account for almost 
70 percent of total operating expenditures of a board. A simulation of 
teachers' salaries in the secondary schools of this province for every 
year to 1987 has been made using an adaptation by Mr. Wayne Burtnyk of a 
computerized model of teachers' salary costs developed by Dr. George 
Tracz.1 Table 15 presents the projected figures on which the model is 
based. The projected enrolment of secondary school students in 1987 is 
511,484 and the projected number of teachers is 28,853. In Table 16 are 
presented three sets of projections for 1977 to 1987 of the numbers of 
teachers leaving (ceasing to teach in the secondary schools of Ontario) 
and of the numbers of teachers hired (teachers who were not in the 
previous year teaching in the secondary schools of Ontario). Each set 
of projections is based on a pattern of leaving rates, shown in Table 
162 


In Tables 17, 19 and 21 we see the corresponding three sets of 
projections of average salaries of secondary teachers (also principals, 
vice-principals and totals), assuming no inflation. © The three projected 


Ip, Wayne Burtnyk, of the Ministry of Education, was formerly with 


the Department of Educational Planning at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education (OISE). Dr. George Tracz is a professor in 
the Department of Educational Planning at OISE. 


-observe the decrease in the total wage bill in each of these sets of 
projections, despite increases in average salaries. This results from 
fixing the pupil-teacher ratio at a constant 16.95. 
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average salaries for teachers in 1987 are $25,916, $26,287 and $25,399 
or $2,315, $2,686 and $1,798 more than in 1977. The average of these 
three differences, $2,266, is about 9.6 percent greater than the 1977 
average salary figure. These tables assume the continuation of the - 
existing salary grids and include the results of the fact that the aging 
teachers will on average qualify for more pay for experience and for 
assignment to higher categories (1-4) associated with more postsecondary 
education credits. 


Inflation, perhaps, is not properly a personnel matter, but it is 
interesting to speculate on its effect on teachers' salaries. In Tables 
18, 20 and 22 we see the effects of an 8 percent annual increase in 
teachers' salaries to the year 1987 applied to the same three sets of 
projections as in Tables 17, 19 and 21. The projected salary levels of 
$55,951, $56,751 and $54,834 are, respectively, $32,350, $33,150 and 
$31,233 above the average 1977 salary. These seemingly astronomical 
Salaries, though mainly the products of inflation, also contain the 9.6 
percent increase in real terms associated with the more experienced, 


higher category teacher force that has been projected. | 


Strictly speaking, we can call that 8 percent annual increase an 
inflation adjustment, and not a change in teachers' real salaries, only 
if the general price levels in the economy and teachers' salaries go up 
together. In this case the $55,845 salary in 1987 (average of the 
projected salaries in Tables 18, 20 and 22) corresponds to the $25,867 
salary in 1987 (average of projections in Tables 17, 19 and 21) in 
constant value (1977) dollars. The $55,845 salary would be more difficult 
for a board to pay than the $25,867 salary only if the revenues from the 
provincial per pupil grant and local taxes did not also go up 8 percent 
a year. There exists no assurance that the growth rate of either of 
these will approximate inflation. Even if the sum of the two should 


Irhe Salaries shown for principals and vice-principals in Tables 18, 20 
and 22 on the other hand, reflect only the inflation factor of 8 percent: 
it is difficult to envisage the possibility by 1987 of the salaries of 
vice-principals reaching $70,000 and of principals reaching $80,000! 

(If one uses an inflation rate of 10 percent, however, which is not an 
unreasonable level to assume these days, the salaries of principals 
would be nearly $100,000 by 1987.) Observe, also, that the total wage 
bill nearly doubles as a result primarily of inflation. 
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keep up, the relationship between the two sources of revenue may have to 
change under inflationary conditions. Recalling that salaries are the 
major part of operating expenditures, we see that the revenue problems 
associated with inflation will be manifested primarily in the form of 
personnel problems. Table 23 shows the basic changes in average salary 
schedules through the years with 8 percent inflation. 


The 17 percent decrease! in projected number of secondary school 
teachers in the 1977 to 1987 period (see Table 15) will, of course, 
reduce the scale of the personnel problem appreciably. To look at the 
problem another way, these projections show very modest increases in 
constant-value dollar expenditures per student. Table 24 shows per 
student expenditure increasing by $134, $155 and $105 in accord with the 
three sets of projections under the assumption of no inflation. Under 
the assumption of 8 percent inflation, however, per student expenditures 
are seen to increase by more than 130 percent for each projection. 


Another personnel problem is related to curriculum and involves the 
specialization-mix of teachers. The problem will be least severe in the 
elementary schools. Some teachers, such as kindergarten, music and art 
teachers, are specialists, but most are "generalists" and can be readily 
moved from class to class or grade to grade. However, in senior public 
and junior high schools with "rotary systems", for which specialist 
teachers have been employed, the problem will be more severe. At the senior 
high school level serious mismatches of specializations are common, 
declining enrolments or not. © When high school teachers were scarce 
there were (surprisingly) often surpluses of certain specialists. And 
even when teachers are in surplus, there may be shortages of certain 
specialists. Contract studies for this Commission and for the Ministry 
of Education on the projected demands for teachers by subject specialization 
in Ontario reveal substantial imbalances which will get worse unless 
corrective action is taken, by boards and within schools. 


That occured only because we held the pupil-teacher ratio constant 


Mien. 9). 


2Ks my study of the situation in Nova Scotia revealed. See "Who Teaches 
What in the High Schools of Nova Scotia, 1977". A similar analysis 

for Ontario has been completed for the Commission, for selected boards 

as well as for the province as a whole, and the figures will be published 
in one of our series of Statistical Appendices. 
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TABLE 15 


BASIC PARAMETERS FOR COMPUTER WAGE MODEL 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER SALARY COSTS 


NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER 
OF OF OF VICE- OF 
STUDENTS TEACHERS PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS 


613,830 34,835 : 36,215 
613,025 34,787 36,167 
610,438 [ 34, 636 36,014 


BOs s0 A uy sded0oe wal 35,477 


585,035 33,151 34,515 
561,091 31,748 33,103 
538,528 30,476 14 | S1eaal 
524,316 29,596 30,933 
518,480 29,257 30,589 
513,370 28,959 | 30,287 | 
511,484 28,853 30,176 


(1) 


Using a constant student/teacher ratio of 16.95. 
(2) actual 


Source: Projections derived from Teacher Cost Model, 
developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtnyk. 
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TABLE 16 


COMPUTER WAGE MODEL 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF NUMBER OF TEACHERS Leaving‘ 2) & BEING HIRED 


PROJECTION 1 PROJECTION 2 _ PROJECTION 3 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
Leaving. Hired Leaving § Hired Leaving §# Hired 


1985 1986 T9387 


5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
6.60 6.60 6.60 6.60 


Leaving Rate 
Percentage 
Assumptions 


Projection 1 


Projection 2 


Projection 3 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 — 1984 
6.30 oper Ae) 
6.00 5.00 
6.60 6.60 

'2) 

(3) 


Surplus or redundant teachers. 
x0urce: Projections derived from Teacher Cost Model, 
| developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtnyk. 


Actual 
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TABLE 17 


COMPUTER WAGE MODEL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AVERAGE SALARIES & WAGE BILL (ZERO INFLATION) §1) USING LEAVING RATE PROJECTION 1 


AVERAGE SALARY OF 


 =FOTAE 
YEAR Vice All WAGE BILL 
Teachers Principals Principals Secondary (thousands 


$23,601 $32,035 $36,574 $23,995 


$869,012 


€35929 32,035 36,574 24,312 879,293 
24,220 32,035 36,574 24,593 885, 699 
24,545 32,035 36,574 24,909 883,717 
24,926 32,035 36,574 AS A 872,656 
20 no0e S2,U0G0 36,574 ZO 135 851,850 
25,771 32,035 36,574 CON, 829,784 
255.970 325035 36,574 26,314 814,002 
25,990 32,035 36,574 26, 336 805,615 
25,986 325035 36,574 26,335 797,629 
2596916 62,035 36,574 26,268 792,689 


TABLE 18 . 
AVERAGE SALARIES & WAGE BILL (+8% INFLATION) ‘2) USING LEAVING RATE PROJECTION 1 


$25,844 $34,598 $39,499 $26,257 $949,637 


28,251 37, 366 42,659 28,685 1,033,079 
30,920 40,355 46 ,072 31,378 11137228 
33,912 43,583 45,758 34,397 1,187,238. 
37,295 47,070 53,738 37,810 1,251, 646 
40,895 50,836 58,037 41,444 1,316,760 
44,507 54,902 62,680 45,099 1,395,053 
48,106 59,295 67,695 48,747 1,491,135 
51,946 64,038 73,110 52,644 1,594,461 
55,951 69,161 78,959 56,712 1,711, 352 


: No change in 1977 salary grid. 


Salary grid adjusted by inflation factor. 


Source: Projections derived from Teacher Cost Model, 
developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtnyk. 
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g 52 YaMeTABLE p49 


) COMPUTER WAGE MODEL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AVERAGE SALARIES & WAGE BILL (ZERO INFLATION) ‘1) USING LEAVING RATE PROJECTION 2 


AVERAGE SALARY OF 


TOTAL 
Vice All WAGE BILL 
Teachers Principals Principals Secondary | (thousands ) 


$23,601 $32,035 $36,574 $23,995 $869,012 


23,945 32,035 36,574 24,328 879,847 
24,262 o25030 36,574 24,633 887, 138 
24,622 S250 36,574 24,984 886, 354 
25,051 32,035 36,574 25,403 876,802 
204,009 325030 36,574 25,913 857,776 
26,009 32,035 36,574 26, 346 837, 040 
205.299 32,035 36,574 26,588 822,459 
nO, 3 12 323035 36,574 26,645 815,044 
26,337 32,035 36,574 26,671 807,789 
26,287 Sos050 36,974 26,623 803,369 


TABLE 20 
AVERAGE SALARIES & WAGE BILL (+8% INFLATION) §2) USING LEAVING RATE PROJECTION 2 


$25,861 $34,598 $39 , 499 : $26,274 $950,234 
28,299 37, 366 42,659 28; 7/32 1,034,757 
31017 40,355 46,072 31,472 7 S1L16;,950 
34,082 43,583 49,758 34,561 13192.07 4 
Biisin0g 47,070 b3i9h08 38,074 s2605353 


41,273 50,836 DOs at 41,807 13328,274 
44,997 54,902 62,680 45,568 1,409,546 
48,702 bo ceD 67.090 49,318 V508.585 
52,647 64,038 731.10 Sores it Bs) 1,614,770 
SO. 5 69,161 13.909 57,477 1,734,409 


No change in 1977 salary grid. 
Salary grid adjusted by inflation factor. 


Source: Projections derived from Teacher Cost Model, 
developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtnyk. 


TABLE 21 


COMPUTER WAGE MODEL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL | 
AVERAGE SALARIES & WAGE BILL (ZERO INFLATION) §!) USING LEAVING RATE PROJECTION 3° 


AVERAGE SALARY OF 


Vice | All 
Teachers Principals Principals } Secondary 


TOTAL 
WAGE BILL 
(thousands 


$23,601 $32, 305 $36 ,574 $23,995 $869,012 
Cons 32,305 36,574 24,297 878, 740 
24,173 32, 305 36,574 24,548 884,076 
24,453 325005 36,574 24,820 880, 560 
24,772 32,305 36,574 25 4135 867,536 
25,147 325005 36,574 295008 = 844, 367 
25,45] 325005 36,574 rales 4 820, 050 
25,578 32,000 36,574 25,940 802,415 
25,544 325.505 36,574 255.91 792,975 | 
25,498 525000 36 5574 25,869 783,491. 
Zosoo9 325005 36,574 25,774 777,752 


TABLE <Z 
AVERAGE SALARIES & WAGE BILL (+8% INFLATION) ‘2) USING LEAVING RATE PROJECTION 3 


$949,039 | 


$25 ,827 $34,598 $39 , 499 $26,241 

28,196 37,366 42,659 28,633 1,031,186. 
30, 803 40,355 46,072 31,267 1,109,251 
33,701 43,583 49,758 34,196 1,180,270 
36,949 47,070 53, 738 37,479 1,240,650. 
40,387 50,836 58,037 40,959 1,301,313 
43,836 54,902 62,680 44,457 1,375,195 
47,280 59,295 67,695 47,959 1,466,997 
50,970 64,038 73,110 51,712 1,566, 199 | 


54,834 69,161 839.59 95,644 1,679,104 


No change in 1977 salary grid. 


2 Salary grid adjsuted by inflation factor. 


Source: Projections derived from Teacher cost Model, 
developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtnyk. 
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TABLE 23 


‘COMPUTER WAGE MODEL 
BASIC CHANGES IN AVERAGE SECONDARY SCHOOL SALARY SCHEDULES WITH 8% INFLATION 


MINIMUM SALARIES MAXIMUM SALARIES 


YEAR| Category | Category | Category | Category f Category | Category } Category } Category 
] Z 3 4 ] 2 3 4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


LOT, 255558 is sig 14,340 15,058 C82 Goal. 295070 26,696 


13,563 14,179 15,487 Osos 23,017 24,141 27,076 28,832 


14,648 15,314 16,726 17,564 24,858 


26,073 


29,242 3le.t38 


15,819 loRoSg 18,064 18,969 26,847 285 \58 31,581 S3,0c4 


173085 17,862 taoug 20,486 28,995 | 30,411 34,107 36,320 


18,452 19,29] 


21,070 


Zola 31,314 32,844 


36 , 836 


39,225 


195928 20,834 22.40/50 235099 35,019 35347] 39,783 42,363 


ZlmOce 22,501 24,576 25,807 36;5525 305309 42,965 45,752 


23,244 


24,301 26,542 


27,871 39,447 41,374 49,412 


46 ,403 


25,301 


26,245 28 ,666 303101 42,603 44,684 505 tle 53,365 


2/5112 28,344 30909 SAR UR) 46,011 48,258 94,124 57,634 


Source: Projections derived from Teacher Cost Model, 
developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtnyk. 
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TABLE 24 


COMPUTER WAGE MODEL 
FOR WAGE BILL PER SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT 


ZERO INFLATION PLUS 8% INFLATION 


YEAR Projection} Projection | Projection Projection} Projection | Projection 

] 2 3 ] a 3 
1977 | 
(Actual) $1,416 | 


Note: For assumptions, see footnotes to preceding Tables 17 to 22, inclusive. 


Source: Projections derived from Teacher Cost Model, 
developed by G.S. Tracz and W.A. Burtynk. : | 
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The application of the "seniority principle" to determine job 
security will aggravate the situation, unless tempered by reference to 
specializations. To ameliorate the imbalances, reclassification and 
redeployment of teachers already on staff will have to be facilitated. 
In addition, opportunities for upgrading, updating and retraining should 
be provided. These things can be done with good effect only if they are 
planned. A large part of that planning will be the systematic and 
uniform collection of data at school, board and provincial levels. 


1 


To deal gracefully with all these personnel problems we see coming 
we must do the best job we can at forecasting; we must estimate when the 
problems will come and how bad they will be -- and then we must propose 
something to do about them. I recommend that the Minister of Education: 
request each school board to prepare (according to a prescribed format) 
and submit to his Ministry a five-year staffing plan for elementary and 
secondary schools. The plan should indicate anticipated patterns of 
losses, replacements and retrainings.< As indicated earlier, in my Final 
Report I will provide from our computer models the figures for the 
province as a whole which are necessary for the preparation of a provincial 
staffing plan that will estimate the demand and supply of teachers, 
including supply and demand by subjects for the secondary schools and a 
complete analysis of acquisitions and withdrawals for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


I must emphasize the importance of doing this immediately. The 
plans should be available early enough to be of assistance to personnel 
planning in 1979. Moreover, it is a precondition for my next recommen- 
dation, that the Minister of Education request each board to prepare 
(according to a prescribed format) forecasts of its total salary bill, 
disaggregated by staff categories, for the years through 1982. The 
forecasts should be accompanied by statements of intended sources of 
revenue, assuming the 1978 level of provincial grant support adjusted 


Me simply cannot ignore the specialized academic and professional 
qualifications of teachers when their assignments to positions are made 
-- seniority cannot serve alone, unaided and unqualified. 


eThese can begin with the estimates of enrolment prepared, by boards, 


for my Commission to the year 2001. They are available now in Xerox 
format for each board. 


lat 


for inflation. At the same time, the boards should prepare forecasts of 
total operating expenditures for the years through 1982. 


Again it should be emphasized that the utility of the documents 
produced is a function of how soon they are submitted. The financial 
forecasts must wait, of course, upon at least partial completion of the 
staffing plan. The financial forecasts should also be prepared soon 
enough to be of use in personnel and financial planning in 1979. 


In the case of the staffing plan and the financial forecasts, the 
Ministry should explain that the requests for the five-year plan will be 
followed almost immediately by a request for a ten-year plan (using a 
different prescribed format) and that the plans and forecasts will have 
to be reviewed every year and revised where necessary. 


Over the next eight to ten years of quite rapid decline in secon- 
dary school enrolments, the best hope for teacher employment security is 
systematic retraining and relocation abetted by appropriate plans and 
forecasts. But some other suggested very useful short-term or emergency 
tactics deserve mention here. They include early retirement incentives 
(with a change in the superannuation regulations to permit employment of 
retired teachers up to 100 teaching days in a year), leaves of absence, 
work sharing, part-time employment, permanent supply teaching, transfers 
and exchanges, and sharing of information about employment opportunities, 
in teaching and in related occupations. 


These are all legitimate propositions. Their appropriateness is a 
matter of local conditions. However, I do want to sound a warning note 
about one popular proposal, early retirement. Most of the proposals for 
jt usually involve reducing one public budget at the expense of another. 
In any case, the costs will be high, especially for the most attractive 
proposals, which are never actuarially sound. If they are resorted to, 
the inevitable result is large increases in contributions by those 
paying into the plan or the support of large numbers of employable 
retired persons at the taxpayers' expense. This is hardly a politically 
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feasible tactic for teachers at this time. Besides, demography is 
against us. The ratio of retirement-age people to prime labour force 
people is increasing and promises to be the next big demographic problem. 
As teachers move to reduce the pressures on them from one demographic- | 
based problem, they ought not to hurry society into the next one. 


I have commissioned a number of studies of the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Fund with special reference to the total cost of these and 
other benefits and the rates of contribution required to maintain them 
in these days of rapid inflation. I am also following with interest the 
deliberations of the Royal Commission on Pensions and sincerely hope its 
findings will be released in time to be used in relation to pensions in 
education. Our own Working Papers on these topics will be released 
shortly. If changes have to be made to ensure actuarial soundness of 
that Fund, the sooner they are introduced the better. 


There will be, as I have indicated here, many problems associated 
with declining enrolments that should be recognized as personnel problems. 
I have several recommendations for immediate action that should ease some 
of the pain that will be unavoidable in some circumstances. 


I recommend that the Ministry of Education prepare and distribute 
to school boards and to local and provincial employee associations a 
brochure outlining all the alternatives to dismissal. This assignment 
may be undertaken by the Ministry itself or given to the Education 
Relations Commission. The publication should deal with the protection 
of fringe benefits of employees whose employment may be jeopardized and 
the mechanisms for facilitating re-employment in other schools or other 
boards. Finally, the publication should give objective information on 
the present and projected conditions of the Teachers' Superannuation 
Fund as background information for retirement-related tactics of responding 
to the need for staff reduction. 


I have said that to date a relatively small number of teachers has 
been released and I have maintained that the number will likely continue 


Hr 


to be low. Nevertheless some teachers will have to be dismissed. The 
personal difficulties can be minimized if we have appropriate, well- 
planned policies. These policies will serve best if they and all related 
procedures are clearly specified by each board and are understood by all 
staff. I recommend that the Ministry encourage each board in the 
province which has not already done so to prepare, publish and distribute 
to its staff and file with the Minister of Education or with the Education 
Relations Commission a statement of the policies and procedures of the 
board pertaining to redundant staff. The professional associations of 
teachers, i.e., The Ontario Teachers' Federation, its affiliates and 
their members can play a major role in assisting each other and the 
others with this problem over the next very difficult ten years. I have 
every reason to believe that they will do so. 


In accord with the ideas on the new politics of education discussed 
jn the section entitled Administration, I suggest that boards and 
teachers' associations include in collective agreements clauses concerning 
the criteria for identifying surplus teachers, with special references 
made to seniority and its qualifiers. 


I recommend that the Ministry of Education promote the distribution 
of analyses of "job security" and "redundancy" clauses in negotiations. 
In this regard I also recommend that the Ministry seek clarification of 
the legal precedence of individual contracts and related clauses in 
collective agreements. 


I sincerely hope that all parties will cooperate wholeheartedly 
(and in particular at the local level) in efforts to relieve teachers 
and other school staff of any unnecessary financial hardship and losses. 
By giving a little here and there, exercising our imagination and in- 
genuity and showing understanding and even some faint traces of love of 
our fellow man, we can save a lot of grief for a lot of worthy people. 


1) 


2) 


3) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Request each schook board to prepare (according 
to a presertbed format) and submit to the 
Mintstry a five-year staffing plan for eLemen- 
tany and secondary schools. The plan should 
Andicate anticipated pattems of Losses, replace- 
ments and netnainings and should be avatlable 
earky enough to be of assistance to personnel 
planning 4n 1979. 


Request each board to prepare (according to a 
prescribed format) forecasts of its total salary 
bikk, disaggregated by stash, categories, for the 
years through 1982. The forecasts should be 
avatkhable fon use tn 1979 and be accompanied by 
Statements of A4ntended sources Of Avenue assuming 
the 1978 Level of provinetak grant support ad- 
justed for inflation. They shoukd abso include 
projections of total operating expenditures. 


Prepare and distribute to schook boards and to 
Locak and provinctak employee assoctations a 
brochure outhining all the alternatives to 
dismissal. This assrtgnment may be undertaken 

by the Ministry 4tsels on given to the Education 
Relations Commission. The publication should abso 
deak with the protection of fringe benefits of 
empLoyees whose empkoyment may be jeopardized 
and the mechanisms for facilitating ne-employ- 
ment in other schooks on other boards. In 
addition, the publication should give objective 
Anfonmation on the present and projfected condi- 
tions of the Teachers' Superannuation Fund as 
background information for retirement related 
tactics of responding to the need for stags 
neduction. 


4) 


5) 
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Encourage each board in the province which has 

not already done 40 to prepare, publish, distrcbute 
to 1ts stags and file with the Ministry or with the 
Education Relations Commission a statement of the 
pokicies and procedures of the board pertaining to 
redundant stags. 


Promote the distribution of analyses of "fob security" 
and "nedundancy" ckauses in negotiations and 

Seek charification of Legak precedence of 

Andividuak contracts and nelated ckauses in 
cokkective agreements. 


7. School Facilities 


As has been pointed out, not all school boards face declining 
enrolment. In fact several will experience increases at a rate of 5 to 
15 percent per year for some time. Other boards will probably continue 
to have a very stable enrolment for years. Accordingly, there will be 
great variation across the province, from large numbers of vacant schools 
and classrooms for some boards to overcrowded facilities and portable 
classrooms and other temporary facilities for other boards. Thus, the 
overall provincial picture might be misleading. Under these circumstances 
each board must study and assess its own situation and needs and determine 
for itself what the future holds. 


This point is most striking in the case of physical facilities, the 
buildings and sites and their equipment, plus, in many instances, the 
transportation system and maintenance services needed. These are important 
public assets and decisions taken about them will affect the welfare and 
future of a whole community. The closing of neighbourhood schools has 
proven to be one of the most contentious and controversial issues facing 
school boards, not only in Ontario but throughout Canada and the United 
States. Fortunately, on the basis of their own and others' experiences, 
some boards have developed policies and procedures which seem to work 
well and which we may use as guides to action. 


A considerable body of literature already exists concerning methods 
of dealing with school buildings which become vacant, or partly vacant, 
due to enrolment declines. This Commission's Information Bulletin #1 
and the Ministry of Education research report entitled "Meeting Problems 
of Declining Enrolment", Chapter 3, Rideout, et al., both contain a good 
deal of data which could be useful in setting up policies dealing with 
surplus space. In the final analysis, of course, the local school board 
must itself make the hard decisions. 


There will be times when economy dictates the closing of a school, 
in whole or in part, especially in the large centres. It may not even 
be a single school being considered, but one or more of a "family" of 
schools. For a number of social and psychological reasons, we must 
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give some thought to when and how we go about considering closings and 
what new uses might be made of the land and buildings. Planning for 
closings must be done well in advance of the day when any final decision 
is to be made. Many school boards have already begun to make comprehen- 
Sive forecasts of enrolment, space and costs on a five-year or even a 
ten-year basis. Moreover, they have developed clear and specific policies 
and sets of procedures, leading to a decision on closure, which they and 
their staffs follow step by step. They have made these widely known to 
the communities involved and they work closely with local residents in 
preparing realistic plans. Officials who have been through such procedures 
tell me that often the best recommendations for action come from the 

local communities. 


To do the necessary background demographic and town planning studies, 
larger boards have employed a planner on a full-time or part-time basis, 
usually one with a background in geography who is trained in demographic 
investigations and in presenting the results in an understandable form 
to the board, its staff and to the public. Such boards believe the 
costs of these specialized employees to be more than offset by savings 
realized from orderly approaches to emerging problems. A skilled 
planner can predict many of the problems that will arise and systematically 
collect and organize the data on which boards and their administrators 
can base their long-term decisions with the best hope of avoiding costly 
errors. 


Most smal] school boards cannot afford the full-time services of a 
professional planner, but it would be possible and reasonable for several 
boards to employ jointly such a person. Other alternatives would be to 
purchase the services from a commercial consulting firm or from a larger 
school board, or for the Ministry of Education to supply planning assis- 
tance to the boards. Another strategy is to have one of the board's 
supervisory officers with an interest in and some knowledge of the field 
take a special course in planning (normally of only a few weeks duration). 
Training of this kind is available in several universities and considerable 
work has already been done along these lines as part of the regular 
program of the Department of Educational Planning at the Ontario Institute 
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for Studies in Education. 2 These efforts could be expanded at OISE 
without the expenditure of large amounts of money and at very minimal 
costs to the school boards. 


Information and data of the type necessary for facilities planning 
(as well as for personnel and financial planning) is needed in all 
boards and by the Ministry of Education. The gathering and processing 
of this material is already commanding increasing attention and resources 
in many boards. This development could be left to boards' initiative, 
but I believe it would be to everyone's advantage if the development of 
planning capacity at the board level were encouraged in a systematic 
fashion. I believe the Ministry of Education should take the initiative 
here. I recommend that the Ministry of Education ask each board to 
submit to the Ministry this year a five-year facilities plan (with a 
prescribed format) which includes enrolment projections by grades and 
anticipated facilities additions and disposals. It should be emphasized 
that the plan is to be updated annually and the updated annual version 
submitted as a separate section of the June report of the school board 
to the Ministry. 


The information provided by the updated projections should be 
Shared with parents, teachers and municipal authorities, all of whom 
should be made aware of the boards' plans as they are developed. In some 
cases it will be advisable to establish community involvement committees 
reporting to the board. 


Projections should indicate well ahead of time the neighbourhoods 
and communities where schools and classrooms will likely become surplus. 
In many cases the sites of schools to be closed will be in "good 
Speculation" areas where the future value of land may be much higher 
than it now is. It will be surprising if, even under continuing 
declining enrolments, we do not occasionally face the irony, due to 
unpredictable shifts of population, of needing to reopen schools where 
they had been closed five to fifteen years before. Repurchasing land 


the Commission has used some of the local studies prepared by the 

students at present enrolled there and will be publishing several 
of them as examples of planning exercises related to problems of 
declining enrolments at the board level. 
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at inflated cost will be a very unpopular undertaking. I suggest, 
therefore, that boards make every effort to lease on a long-term basis 
(with appropriate recovery clauses) the buildings and sites it declares 
redundant. I also recommend that the Ministry of Education ask each 
board to prepare for public distribution as well as for submission to 
the Ministry a statement of its policies and procedures regarding trans- 
portation, possible or anticipated school and classroom closings and the 
use of space no longer needed for instructional purposes. 


To encourage boards to undertake this task immediately, I recommend 
that a small section of the Ministry of Education be assigned the task 
of assisting board personnel in the preparation of these projections and 
plans. The assistance could be provided directly or through contracting 
of services from such sources as OISE staff, consulting firms and univer- 
sities. Each plan submitted should be evaluated in the Ministry and 
appropriate changes recommended. It would be advisable also, and extremely 
helpful to the school boards, for the Ministry to appoint to each of its 
regions an officer whose major duties would be to work closely with the 
section in the central offices of the Ministry providing this planning 
service and to assist directly those boards in his region requiring 
guidance in developing their own projections and plans. One advantage 
to be hoped for from this Ministry participation is the promotion of 
coordination and cooperation among overlapping and neighbouring boards. 


Finally we must deal with the fact that sometimes conditions will 
indicate that sale of sites is the appropriate thing to do and that the 
disposal should not be postponed. The propensity of boards to do so has 
been affected by the associated "negative grant", which requires some 
appreciable part (sometimes a very large part) of the proceeds to be 
returned to the province. I am not at this point offering a final 
recommendation regarding the negative grant. But I recommend that for 
the time being there be a continuation of the moratorium for 1978 and 
1979 in the application of the negative grant, with current provisions 
for the use of proceeds to continue until a definitive plan on the use 
of proceeds from building and site disposals is made. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Request each board to submit to the Ministry 
this year a five-year facilities plan (with 

a prescribed format) to inckude enrokment pro- 
fections by grades and facilities additions 
and disposals. 


Request each board to prepare for public distri- 
bution as well as for submission to the Ministry 

a statement of 4t4 policies and procedures 
negarding transportation, possible on anticipated 
School and ckassnoom ckosings and the use of space 
no Longer needed fon instructional purposes. 


Assign a small section of the Ministry the task 
of assisting boards in preparing these projections 
and plans. 


Continue 0% 1978 and 1979 the moratorium in the 
application of the "negative grant" associated 
with the disposal of schook facilities and 
continue current provisions for the use of proceeds 
untth a definitive plan on the use of Such proceeds 
4s& made. 


POSTSCRIPT 


My First Interim Report was a presentation of data and information 
pertaining to declining enrolments and a partial analysis of related 
emerging education and public policy issues. It was the product of the 
first stage of a year-long process of education for teachers, parents 
and citizens of Ontario and especially for me in my role as Commissioner. 
That process has continued. This Second Interim Report and a practically 
completed Final Report are its latest products. 


What we in Ontario perceive to be the challenges and problems of 
enrolment declines are very nearly the same as those perceived by many 
other jurisdictions on this continent and in nearly all other parts of 
the industrialized world. In all cases there are no problems that apply 
to the education sector exclusively. What we all face are an array of 
public policy issues emanating from demographic changes. Such issues 
are inevitably manifested as public finance problems. In this second 
report it is apparent that I am becoming increasingly concerned with the 
financial challenges in these times characterized by declining enrolments, 
inflation, high unemployment and less than satisfying economic growth. 
Actually, inflation is our big problem, not declining enrolments which, 
it could be argued with some justification, are part of the solution to 
the economic problem. Finance will likely continue to be my prime 
concern in the Final Report, which will contain all my arguments, conclusions 
and recommendations. It ought not to be a long report, because all the 
background materials which will have influenced it will already have 
been published. The first draft will be completed by August 31, 1978. 
That was the date by which I had intended to complete all the work of 
the Commission. But I am experienceing difficulty in getting some up- 

_ to-date data, particularly pertaining to education costs and expen- 
ditures. I fully intend to incorporate some data into my Final Report 
that I do not yet have even at this late date. For this reason I now 
expect that my Final Report will not be revised, edited, printed and 
ready for distribution until later in the fall. 
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